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EL DORADO. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE DULL SERMON. 



Thebe appears to exist in the ordinary English 
mind a tolérant indulgence — if not a positive 
affection — ^for dulness, ugliness and stupidity. 

Bold as this assertion is, a déniai of its 
truth in this statistical âge would be bolder 
still, for investigation into the matter would 
produce such overwhelming results, that the 
rash doubter, af ter being haunted by légions 
of appalling facts, would probably be buried 
beneath a mountain of printed tables. 

TOL. I. B 



2 EL DOBADO. 

If there be any sceptic, however, open to 
conversion by a milder procès s, let him notice 
the complacency with whicli duU jokes are 
listened to, dull speeches applauded, and duU 
books read. 

Let him observe, as he walks through 
London, the stone and brick monstrosities, 
dignified by the names of churches and villas, 
the caricatures in bronze — f acetiously termed 
monuments — and the pertinacity with which 
even pretty girls persist in wearing dresses 
without one touch of grâce or fitness ; and 
unless his scepticism be of a virulent and 
hopeless character, he will admit that no 
English panthéon would be complète if dul- 
ness and ugliness found no place within its 
walls. 

And as for our national fondness for 
stupidity, proofs are only too numerous of 
the f act ; but as considération of so vast a 
thème, affcer contemplation of the unsightli- 
ness already commended to his attention. 
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might impair liis constitution and lower his 
spirits for life, let the exhausted sceptic mupe 
merely upon the clérical phase of stupidity, 
ivhicli is, perhaps, the most rampant and 
popular kind of ail. 

And if he be gifted with a glowing imagi- 
nation, let him try to fancy what the national 
<5haracter would hâve attained to, if for the 
last two centuries it had been free from the 
influence of indigestion, foggy weather and 
clérical bores. 

In a fashionable London church one morn- 
ing the Révérend Thomas Chockby was ad^ 
dressing a large congrégation. The révérend 
gentleman was no hypocrite; in his stupià 
humdrum way his life was a good one. He 
was rather handsome, and the parting of his 
hair was absolutely faultless, but if his flock 
were unreasonable enough to require other 
and higher characteristics in their pastor, they 
must certainly hâve been disappointed. 

There is a ludicrous side, undoubtedly, to 
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teachers of this class, but tliere îs also in thent 
an élément of intense sadness. A thousand 
people assembled together, common-place in^ 
dividuals enough, perhaps, yet with a world 
of mystery, passion and tragic possibility in 
the hearts of the duUest of them — coming to 
church with a more or less vague sensé tbat 
tbe world and their lives in it were not quite 
wbat they ought to be, with a dim impression 
tbat tbere was a great deal of unsatisfactori- 
ness and disappointment everywhere, and an 
undefined longing to know what it ail meant, 
and whether any solution could be found or 
boped for. 

And Thomas Chockby stood up without the 
slightest hésitation or diffidence to tell them. 

He said that to be without h ope was to 
déspair, and that to despair was to be in a 
verjr low state of mind ; he informed them 
that sin was decidedly wrong, and evolved 
therefrom the startling proposition that what 
was wrong was not ^.right. If ever for a 
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moment hîs words w^ere anything but truisms, 
they became absurdities of a more absolute 
kind — the bewîldered echoes of other raen's 
convictions hopelessly distorted and changed. 
It was above ail things necessary that men 
^hould think according to a method not very 
-clearly indicated, or their salvation must be 
considered extremely doubtful. And so on, 
^nd so on. Fif ty such sermons were preached 
last Sunday; as many more are probably 
being prepared at this moment by self-com- 
placent curâtes, utterly unconscious of any 
mental or spiritual deficiency ; and when we 
are told such discourses hâve been delivered 
for the last time, we may justly exclaim with 
Hamlet, " Then is doomsday near." 

The congrégation endured the homily 
very patiently; they were accustomed to 
éloquence of this kind, and, as it required no 
effort to understand it, listened with a certain 
degree of duU satisfaction. Two or three 
dark-eyed maîdens gazed at the curate with 
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that singular féminine admiration whicb 
idéalises every surpliced huraan beîng into an 
apostle. A tall chorister, who was treading^ 
on the toes of a little one sitting next him, 
also regarded the clergyman with a look of 
devout attention, and an old gentleman, of 
stout figure and laminons countenance, was 
fast asleep, his slumber being, however, 
ratber one of "the fruits of good living'* 
than an expression of intellectual dissatis- 
faction. The rest of the congrégation evinced 
a respectable composure. 

Guy Waldegrare, ho we ver, was an excep- 
tion. His face betrayed the keenest enjoy- 
ment, and he murmured half aloud — 

" Beautiful ! If he would only go on preach- 
ing for an hour." 

tJnfortunalely the words were not the 
utterance of a devout nature thrilling 
•with pious rapture. The artist, comfortably 
screened by a pillar, was engaged in sketching 
a young lady on the fly-leaf of his hy mn-book. 
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And his enthusiasm was natural, for artists 
rarely hâve so perfect a model as Constance 
Vivian. 

Hers was one of those faces which most 
men hâve seen once in their lives, and few 
men more than once; for though beau ty, love 
and genius are words flippantly used in every- 
day conversation, a century enfolds in its 
bosom but few actual réalisations of the per- 
fect idéal. 

One would no more hâve thought of calling 
Constance Vivian pretty than of calling her 
plain. She was simply beautiful beyond ail 
doubt and question, and formed as striking a 
contrast to most of the faces round her as 
the whispered harmony of stringed instru- 
ments bears to the monotonous din of f actory 
wheels. 

And yet, in spite of its transcendent 
beauty, there was something in the face that 
saddened and disappointed. The expression 
was not cold or passionless, but it was dis- 
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contented and weary. Guy Waldegrave had 
fancied this was occasioned only by the duU 
sermon, but a doser scrutiny convinced him 
it had become habituai. Itmight be the dis- 
content of a noble nature, impatient of the 
pettiness of surrounding influences ; or it 
might be merely the querulous dissatisfaction 
of selfishness ; but, whatever was the cause, 
her expression was uhdeniably one of habituai 
weariness. A sculpter might hâve copied 
her beauty as his f airest idéal of womanhood, 
but if she had any little sisters she probably 
neglected them. 

Guy Waldegrave finished his sketch and 
Thomas Chockby his sermon at the same 
moment, and after a closing hymn, in which 
the tall chorister (who was still standing on 
his little companion's toes) sang with great 
feeling and eamestness, the congrégation 
slowly dispersed. 

Guy Waldegrave watched his unconscious 
model and a gentleman (who had sat beside 
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lier in church and was evidently her father) 
till they were out of sight, and then walked 
thoughtfuUy home, musing* far less on Mr. 
Chockby's éloquence than on the new fron- 
tispiece to his hymn-Kook, and the subjects it 
suggested for future exhibition in the Royal 
Academy. 

" We had an excellent sermon this mom- 
îng," said Mr. Vivian, as he sat at dinner 
with his wife and daughter that evening; 
" Mr. Chockby is really a very sensible 
young man, and deserves every encourage- 
ment." 

Constance raised her eyebrows slightly, 
but said nothing. Mrs. Vivian groaned. 
She thought herself a confirmed invalid, and 
mever lost an opportunity of impressing people 
with the fact. Therefore, although she rarely 
joined in the gênerai conversation, she may 
be said to hâve punctuated it with groans. 
A young poet, possessing (to use his own 
phrase) " a wild volcanic soûl " and (what 
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m 

very frequently in thîs dullworld accompanîe» 
that expensive commodity) an empty purse, 
and a slight touch of irabecility, had called 
thèse exclamations " the poetic utterance of 
grief," and had compared them, in a touching 
sonnet, to music between the acts of life. 

Mr. Vivian, however, who hated his wife'a 
groaning, had f ailed to see the aptness of the 
comparison, and a subscriber had been lost 
to the " volcanîc " poet for ever. 

** What I like about young Ohockby," pur- 
sued Mr. Vivian, enjoying the flavour of his 
wine and the luxury of lenient criticism at 
the same time, " is that he is thoroughly 
Sound. In thèse days of Ritualistic heresy 
(let me give you a little claret, Constance), 
and Rationalistic scepticism (for heaven's 
sake. Maria, don't groan), and dangerous 
Socialism, and — -and ail that kind of thing, 
the necessity for sound views is very great. 
'Now the sermon this moming was certainly 
Sound." 
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" A very monotonous sound/' saîd Con- 
stance, drily, " and very little else. That 
clérical drawl is simply insufferable.'* 

Mr Vivian frowned. He disliked contra- 
diction. 

Dont be satirical, Constance, he said; 
it is unwomanly. What did you objeot ta 
in the sermon this morning ? " 

" I thought it was ail very duU and stupid," 
she answered wearily, **and I object ta 
being talked to as though I were six years 
old and wore strapped shoes and pinafores." 

" You would look very charming in such a 
dress," said her father, good-humouredly. 

He was proud of bis daughter's beauty, and 
as fond of her as his selfish nature was 
capable of being. 

"Mr. Chockby is not an intellectual 
preacher, certainly, but he is singularly f ree 
from imaginative foUy. Do you know. Con- 
stance, there are times when I fear that yow 
are not f ree from it ? '' 
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Mrs. Vivian uttered a groan as sepulcliral as 
a soldier s requiem. 

" At ail events, there has been little in my 
life to foster such a tendency," said Con- 
stance, ratlier bitterly, " and London society 
would soon curé me of such a weakness, if I 
had it." 

"That is sensible," said her father, not 
perceiving the irony of the remark. ** Of 
oourse a refined éducation is incomplète 
without some knowledge of poetry, and there 
is a certain amount of imagination in art and 
music, but the suprême requirement of life 
after ail is common sensé. That is the only 
unerring test and motive of action. By that 
standard should be determined the desir- 
ability of every action in life." 

** Absolutely and alone ?" 

" Decidedly so. There is no other reason- 
^ble basis for commerce or belief — ^for friend- 
ship or marriage." 

" Don't you consider that marriage is per- 
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haps ratlier différent to other contracts ? " said 
Constance, quietly. 

" My dear child, how îs it différent ? It is 
the fundamental contract of Society, and, like 
ail contracts, should not be entered in ta 
lightly, but it is merely a common sensé 
arrangement after ail, and there is no other 
sensible way of regardingit." 

" Then in your idéal society — '' Constance 
began, when lier father interrupted her. 

" My dear girl, T bave no ideals ! No man 
worth a thousand pounds bas. Ideals are the 
exclusive property of mad Radicals, hungry 
poets, and insolvent tradesmen." 

" Youknow wbat I mean," said Constance; 
" in your conception of what society ougbt 
to be, would you giye no place to affection ? '* 

Mr. Vivian took another glass of wine and 

leaned back comf ortably in his chair. 

' " I bave no objection to affection," be said 

indifferently, " but let it be controlled by 

common sensé. I am very fond of you, and 
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there should always exist a regard and esteem 
between husband and wif e ; but that is obvions 
to any reasonable man." 

Mrs. Vivian was by this time asleep on the 
sofa. Constance glanced at her mother, and 
then said more earnestly than she had spoken 
jet— 

" And beyond this y ou bave no faitb at ail 
in impulse or passion. Did you always think 
like this ? Has no woman ever suggested a 
deeper possibility to your tboughts?" 

Mr. Vivian coloured sligbtly and hesitated. 
Few men like to be reminded of the past, 
egpecially when they are enunciating great 
abstract truths, or what they hold to be such. 
It would be disconcerting to you, my excel- 
lent friend, as you scan your son*s Collège 
bills, and read liim a fine moral homUy on 
the beauty of industry and the f olly of ex- 
travagance, to hâve ail the détails of your own 
TJniversity career thrust upon you ; and you, 
madam, while lecturing your youngest 
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•daughter on the împropriety of flirting 
with a penniless artîst, might falter in jour 
bloquent advîce, at an allusion to a moonlight 
-evening, long ago, when you contrived to lose 
jour chaperon and stayed out very late on 
the river. It must be whispered very sof tly, 
but it has been said that even now, though 
you hâve eight children, you can never hear 
the rhythmic plash of oars on a summer's 
night without sighing in an absurdly senti- 
mental manner. No, it is far better to 
ignore the past; you and I are wise now, 
reader, we are thoroughly convinced of 
that, and if we were ever anything else, it 
is very désirable such a fact should be 
forgotten. 

" You must know how easily a face like 
y ours can fool men, Constance," said Mr. 
Vivian evasively, " I may hâve been wiser 
than others, or I may not — what does it 
signify ? If I was ever guilty of such f oUy, it 
was not for long." 
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He glanced at bis slumbering wife as a 
monument of thé fact. 

" Take my màrriage, for instance/' he con* 
tînued. " Tour mother is older than I am, and 
irritâtes me sometimes with her ailments, but 
I am far happier with her than I should hâve 
been with a penniless beauty." 

The world seemed very dreary regarded in 
this light, and Constance could not accept 
her father's views with the satisfaction he 
evidently felt in holding them ; but argu- 
ment seemed futile, so she rose to leave the 
table. 

" Don't go yet," said Mr. Vivian, " for ail 
this conversation has a spécial application. 
You like Lord Ravenhurst, do younot ? '* 

" I like him very much." 

" It would be strange if you did not. He 
îs young and handsome, agreeable and accom- 
plished, he has rank and wealth — ^" 

**My dear father," interrupted Constance,. 
** what has ail this to do with me ? " 
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" I will tellyou, if you will only be patient. 
He has long admired you — " 

** Surely Lord Ravenhurst can speak for 
himself , if he entertains any such feelings for 
me!" 

" He would hâve done so in a f ew days, but 
he has quite unexpectedly been required to 
go next week to Germany on diplomatie ser- 
vice. 

" I am sorry for that," said Constance, ** he 
is almost the only guest we ever hâve who is 
not duU." 

" I am glad you esteem him so highly ; it 
makes me more certain you will arrive at a 
sensible conclusion with regard to his letter." 

" What letter ? " 

" I saw him last night when you were out; 
he had hoped to find you at home, and was 
ver y disappointed not to do so. However, he 
told me the object of his visit, and with my 
f uU approval he wrote you this letter, which 
in a minute or two I will give you." 

VOL. I. G 
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" It is scarcely necessary," she said, ** from 
your words I can guess its contents, and — " 

" No, I would rather not hear your déci- 
sion yet. Constance," said her father quickiy. 
" Lord Ravenhurst leaves Bngland on Tues- 
day ; to-morrow evening he will be here for 
your reply. I do not wish to coerce you înto 
any course of action, but there are one or two 
considérations I should like to submit to you. 
I am not so rich as I used to be, and could 
not give you a large marriage portion. Lord 
Ravenhurst is quite indiffèrent to this, which 
would be of parampunt importance to many 
men ; then socially he would raise you, for, 
of course, Lady Ravenhurst could move in 
circles that would not acknowledge a mer- 
chant's daugbter. You admit that you like 
him very much, and he is very fond of you. 
If, as I think he will, he enters active political 
life, there may be a brilliant career before 
him. You know perfectly well that you like 
Inxnry and wealth as much as any woman in 
England." 
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Constance held out her hand for the letter. 

" You like admiration, Constance," pursued 
lier father ratlier eagerly, " and, as Lôrd 
Ravenhurst's wife, you would win it to your 
heart's content ; your beauty, added to rank, 
would make you queen in any drawing-room, 
and Royalty is sweet to imperious natures like 
jours." 

" Give me the letter," she said, tliough 
there was no look of yielding in her eyes. " I 
will think of what you hâve said, but I can- 
not promise to please you with my décision.'* 

" Oh, yes you will, Conny," said her father, 
lighting a cigar, " if you will only let your 
judgment influence you instead of any silly 
transcendental f eeling. There is the letter, 
dear; good-night." 

Constance took the letter and went slowly 
upstairs. Alone in her own room she sat for 
some time, thinking of ail her father had said, 
and wondering if the world had nothing in 
harmony with the irrépressible feeling in her 
own breast. Was no idéal life of gladness 
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possible, utterly unlike this routine of frivolity 
and insincerity, ofwhicli herheartwas weary? 
Were the creeds of poets merely the dreama 
of excited fantasy ? In a word, was El 
Dorado a reality or a mocking impossibility ? 
The questions crowded on her thoughts aa 
they had so of ten done before ; ail the in- 
fluences of her life gave one uncompromising^ 
reply, only her own instincts would not be so 
^sily silenced. She sighed'wearily, and then 
broke the seal of Lord Eavenhurst's letter to 
see if any more hopeful answer could be dis- 
covered there. 
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CLASPING HANDS. 



OoNSTANCB read the letter througli twice, and, 
in spite of herself, not without some girlish 
pleasure. 

It contained no allusion to rank, wealth, or 
f amilj pride ; it was simply a chain of love 
words, of which every link was pure gold. 

Claude Eavenhurst and Constance Vivian 
had known each other from early childhood, 
and Constance had corne to regard him with 
xin affection undisguised, sincère, and passion- 
less. Thèse Platonic attachments are beauti- 
fui in theory, and charming in fact; most 
men hâve leamt something of their sweetness 
bef ore the period of grey hairs and after- 
dinner slumber ; but, like tîger-hunting and 
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pplitical intriguîng, they involve danger aa 
well as pleasnrable excîtement. Poor little 
Mabel goes home af ter an evening with Cousin 
Clarence, to dream of fairy-land, witli a thou- 
sand sweet fancîes at her heart. " She is a 
charming little girl," Clarence thinks ; but 
he forgets her as he lights a second cigar, and 
décides finally to mairj the rich tallow- 
merchant*s widow. 

But Mabel? Who knows her history? 
She may marry and dévote her life to her 
children, or become scientific and muse eter- 
nally over bones and beetles, but her laughter 
will not be so fréquent or so musical as be- 
fore. Perhaps reader, y ou are Mabel, though 
you will not own it. If you are, you will not 
deny that many a life's diary contains one 
page recording no important action, and 
scarcely an important word, yet revealingthe 
secret of the whole volume. 

Lord Eavenhurst had passed many a plea- 
sant hour in Constance Vivian s society with- 
out troubliug to feel his mental puise, with a 
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vîew to regulating it ; but as she grew into 
womanhood, her impérial beauty attaîned 
absolute sovereigntj over him, and now he 
"WTote asking for her love in retum. 

Althougli Constance had petulantly de- 
clared she had no wish to read his letter, 
décision now did not seem so easy after ail. 

" It is a noble letter," she murmured, as 
she laid it down. " Oh ! if I only loved him 

as he loves me." 

She had spoken downstairs upon the im- 
pulse of an undefined f eeling ; but against 
the instinctive négative she had half 
nttered, many weîghty reasons asserted 
themselves. 

Her father had said truly that she liked 
luxury and admiration, and to relinquish them, 
after long indulgence, is almost as difficult 
as it is for one confirmed in the habit to give 
np opium-smoking. As Lord Ravenhurst's 
wife, she would certainly hâve many aims, 
occupations, and ambitions very far from 
disagreeable to her. Home was dreary enough ; 
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her mother had no thought but her ail- 
ments ; her father, though he admired and 
petted, was utterly incapable of understand- 
ing her, and she had no other relation for 
whom she cared at ail. 

" I hâve no friend but Claude," she said. 
** He is the only man who ne ver wearies me 
with flattery, and now I must lose him, too. 
If we could only be just the same to each 
other as we hâve always been." 

But that was clearly impossible. They 
had rambled carelessly side by side hitherto ; 
now they must clasp hands, or separate — in 
either case for ever. 

ïhis was the strongest considération of 
ail in his favour. She had ne ver gauged the 
depth of her regard for him; perhaps this 
sympathy with the thought of his disappoint- 
ment — this regret at the prospect of their 
companionship ceasing — meant in reality the 
love for which he asked. It was not what 
ehe had dreamed of love, but so few things 
she was beginning to discover equalled the 
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ideals of imagination. Should she resist her 
father*s wishes and put away from her a 
bright future and the love o£ a man to 
whom she was far from being indiffèrent for 
the sake of thoughts as unsubstantial as the 
dew drops quivering on a blade of grass ? 

" Poor boy," she thought ; " I wish he had 
never written that letter." 

But she had begun to waver ; and hésita- 
tion, at any time in life — when external forces 
are exerting strong influences on the mind — 
can hâve but one resuit. 

Constance did not see her father again till 
the next evening at dinner, and then Lord 
Ravenhurst was with him. 

He looked eagerly into Constance' s face tb 
see if he could read the answer to his letter 
there, but in vain. There was rather less 
f rank pleasure than usual in her greeting ; 
but whether this was the réticent modesty 
that veiled a deeper feeling, or the constraint 
preceding a disagreeable négative, he could 
not tell. 
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The dinner was decidedlj dull. Lord 
Ravenhurst was rather nervous, and his con- 
versation, instead of its usual pleasant fluency^ 
was rambling and abstracted. Constance said 
little, and Mrs. Vivian sighed continually. 

" If you groan to-morrow eveniniç, Maria,, 
when Lord Eavenhurst is hère," her hushand 
had said to her, in the curtained sanctity of 
their midnight repose, " you will disgust me^ 
very much." 

So his wife, by a touching exercise of 
obédience, contented herself with sighing. 

Mr. Vivian, however, was in rather high 
spirits. From the fact that Constance had 
not sought him ont for a f urther interview^ 
he inferred that she must hâve given her 
favourable considération to his ad vice, and 
the prpspect of possessing a rich and noble 
son-in-law was decidedly exhilarating. The 
enraptured Péri, as she sped heavenward on 
eager pinions, bearing the penitential tear 
that was to remove the crystal bar excluding 
her from Eden, heard already the musical 
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TÎpple of the river by Allah's throne, and 
bathed her sensés in tlie odours of the celés- 
tial flowers ; even so Mr. Vivian heard already 
the envions congratulations of friends, the 
courtesy of aristocratie connections, and the 
rustUng Sound of rich marriage settlemenfcs. 

After dinner Mrs. Vivian complained of a 
headache, and went upstairs to lie down. 
Lord Ravenhurst and Mr. Vivian soon fol- 
lowed Constance into the drawing-room, 
when her father proposed music, and, after 
listening a little while, und talking on gênerai 
subjects, contrived to leave the room while 
Constance was singing. 

She finished the song before she noticed 
this ; but at its conclusion Lord Ravenhurst 
came and stood by the piano. There was 
nothing new in the fact of their being alone 
together; but to-night they met as they had 
never done before, and each knew that the 
next few minutes must détermine the future 
destiny of their lives. 
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There was a momentary silence ; then Lord 
Ravenhurst would hâve spoken, but Constance 
began to talk with nervous rapidity. Had 
not that last bail of Lord Lervien's bored 
liim ? She had been in a bad temper ever 
since. She supposed he admired the new 
<5ontralto, whom everyone was praising, but 
did he not think her high notes were rather 
liarsh ? And bad he read the last novel ? 

Lord Ravenhurst had not read it. 

" You are to be congratulated on the fact, 
said Constance, " I hâve never read anything 
fitupider than the first two volumes — excepfc 
the third. The heroine is a diluted angel 
with boarding school ideas, if you can fancy 
£uch an anomalous being ; and the hero-^" 

** Dear Constance," interrupted Claude, ** I 
wish to speak to you of other things to-night. 
Hâve you read my letter ? ' ' 

" Yes, I hâve read it." 

" And what answer can you give me ? '* 

He spoke with such tender eamestness 
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tliat Constance found a négative harder ta 
pronounce than she had thought it would be. 
She passed ter fingers noiselessly over the 
keys of the piano, but neither spoke nor 
looked up. 

" Hâve you no answer for me at ail ? " he 
said, anxiously. 

" It is a letter any woman mîght hâve been 
proud to read ; but, oh Claude ! '* she said^ 
looking up into his face with an expression 
half pitying, half appealing, " I wish you had 
never written it ! " 

" Why do you wish that ? " 

" Because it robbed me of a friend. Why 
can we not continue as we hâve always 
done ? " 

" We cannot do so, Constance," he said^ 
quickly. " Longer suspense would madden 
me. There was a time once when I could 
watch your face as I should any other 
woman s, when I could be content with, and 
grateful for the regard you gave me ; but that 
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îs past now, and for every minute spent in 
your présence, I should pay with hours of 
painful remembrance and self- torture. Our 
friendship you say is over ; can it not give 
place to something sweeter — to something 
infinitely more precious ? *' 

She still sat silent, with her hand passing to 
and f ro over the silent keys as though she 
sought a harmony she could not find. 

"You hâve been strangely blind to my 
love," he continued, humedly, **but you 
know now that the world contains nothing 
half so dear to me as you. Sometimes I hâve 
fancied you cared for me a little ; was that 
mad vanity on my part, or can you give me 
any love in return for mine ? " 

It needed a strong effort on her part to 
reply to thi^, but she made it, and, said look- 
ing into his face with that strange expression 
still in her eyes — 

" I think I am colder than other girls. I 
like you very much, Claude, better than any 
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one else I hâve ever seen — ^better than I 
«xpect ever to care for any one else. But 
the love of which you speak finds no écho in 
my heart." 

He caught at the first part of her sentence. 

" If you care more for me, darling, than 
for any one else, that is ail I ask. I am 
content to leave the rest to tîme. You are 
the most beautiful woman in England ; who 
am I that you should f eel for me the intensity 
of love with which I worship you ? Only say 
one Word, telling me that I may love you 
always — though I shall do that whether you 
say it or not.*' 

" I am a merchant's daughter, and you are 
a peer of the realm." 

" Your family is as good as mine, notwith- 
standing ; besides, I laugh at such objections. 
There canbe only one obstacle to our marriage, 
and that you can scarcely raise after what you 
hâve said." 

" But are you content with such feelings 
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as mine ? Do you know what it is for whîch 
you plead ? It is for a girl with a thousand 
caprices, with endless requirements ; a girl 
who is a problem to herself ; who is conscious 
of selfishness that she cannot conquer ; who 
has had her worst tendencies fostered by her 
training ; who can only give you an affection 
which is cold and worthless, compared to the 
wealth of love you lavish upon her.*' 

If she had imagined he would shrink afc 
her words, deterred from his intention by 
their waming, she had utterly misread his 
character, and strangely failed to recognise 
the depth of his love. He answered eagerly — 

"D^ar Constance, yes,I know for what I am 
pleading, itis for you, — and when I say that I 
say everything. I would not hâve you différent 
în any regard, and as for the affection you 
tell me of, it is more precious to me — cold as^ 
you call it — than the most devoted worship 
of any other woman in the world." 

She made no reply, but he saw that her 
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Land trembled as it touched tbe keys of the 
piano. She felt like a baffled cliess-player 
making futile attempts to prevent aa impend- 
îag crisis. Her character was the stronger 
of the two ; but his was the pleadiag of re- 
solute passion, hers the opposition of waver- 
ins: résistance, and she felt that the stronorer 
force was gaining the victory. It is singular 
to notice how many of the men who hâve 
moulded human history at their will, hâve 
been great only in the strength of earnest 
intention. But whenever there is a strufforle 
between résolve and indécision, though the 
latter be allied to genius, and f avoured by cir- 
cumstances, the resuit is as certain as death. 
"Constance," he said, "your silence can. 
only hâve one meaning. After what you 
hâve told me, you cannot mean to crush. 
ail my hopes by a négative. To-morrow I. 
start for Germany ; if you wUl not speak to • 
me give me some sign that the banishment is 
not for ever.'* 

VOL. I. D 
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Sbe looked np noir, bat besitated stilL 

*' Onlj a sign tbat jou will try to love me 
more io tbe future. Tbat is ail I ask." 

Tbere waa a rose io her bair at wbich ba 
looked pleadinglj as be spoke. Scfut:elf 
kDowing wbat sbedid, Conâtance slowly took 
tbe flower from its restiog place, aod gare it 
to bim. 

He woidd bave caugbt ber io bis arma, 
but sfae burried from tbe room, leaviug ia 
bis haad tbe rose — tbe sjmbol of her pligbted 
faith. 




CHAPTER iri. 



THE LA8T WILL. 

In one of the great business thoroughfares 

■of London, echoing ail day the sound of 

eager voices and the tramp of hurrying feet, 

there is a oarrow and Uttle-heeded turniog 

called St. Agnes' Lane. To any one passing 

from the jostling throng of people into its 

^M^iiuy seclusion, it seeras as thoiigh this 

r brnnch of th^l^niree of City life had died 

^kjong ago a^ _^^ * cutting off. There is 

^^Notliitig lui *^" y aspect of everything 

" f';il il ic is in London, and 

I _^^Bg • ig<,'cstive of the nine- 

I ^^^H t. .verjthing seems dead, 

■^^^^^^^_ .iiat [juts forth a fewgreen 
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leaves every spring, apparently with the 
intention of showing how near death it is 
possible to corne, without actually dying. Tha 
Church of St. Agnes looks dreary and for- 
bidding, as though its heart had frozen from 
long neglect ; nor is this to be wondered at, 
for if the old fancy be true that saints dwell 
in the shrines dedicated to thera, St. Agnes 
must find the perennial dust, the unchanging 
dampness, the six days* silence, and tho 
weekly congrégation of three apple woraen 
and two small boys, ratlier open to objection 
on the ground of monotony. 

Yet even hère business is transacted, as 
Claridas and Co. know well. The firm was 
founded a hundred years ago, and still retains 
its high réputation for strict integrity araong 
those who trade with it, who are not many, 
for though its dealings are large and im^ 
portant, they are transacted in a somewliat 
narrow circle. 

And in the counting house, one evening^ 
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John Claridas sat poring over books and 
papers as întently as ever monk studied 
saintly legend, or astrologer mused over 
mystic lore. 

He was a man aboiit fifty years of âge, 
with white hair, and a face deeply furrowed 
witli care. In his youtli he had probably 
been handsome, but any charm his face might 
hâve gained from its regularity of feature 
was effaced by its utter absence of any 
tenderness or pity. No child would hâve 
asked him to join in a game, no girl, however 
<5onfident in the power of her beauty's in- 
fluence, would hâve attempted to coax him 
into acquiescence. The spirit of inflexible 
adhésion to a principle of action, which found 
its apotheosis in ancient Rome, and is still 
held by many in rather reckless affection, was 
expressed in every Une of this man's face. 

His présent occupation was thoroughly in 
accordance with this idea. He added up long 
columns of figures, compared items and 
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made new entries with a kind of hungry 
eagemess not easy to account for. As he- 
glanced at the final results of his calculations^ 
there was neither triumph nor disappointment 
in his face, but the intense passion of wholly 
concentrated attention, as though the figures 
had a demonîacal fascination for him, which 
he dreaded but could not élude. 

At length he finished the last entry, and^ 
having locked the papers away, had risen to 
go, when his attention was arrested by the 
Sound of a footstep on the stairs. 

" Strange," he muttered to himself. " At 
ten o'clock at night who would corne hère ? 
It is well the cash is locked away, though I 
don t think any robber would get much from 
me. 

The door opened, and a man of about the^ 
speaker s own âge entered the room. If he 
was a thief, crime had utterly failed to rob 
his face of its womanly sweetness, which 
would awaken in most observers a mingled 
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affection and pity. Tenderness of lieart is 
so wînning, after ail, that few men can resist 
ît; but its simplicity is so easilj beguiled, 
that fewer still are proof against the tempta- 
tion to deceive it. 

He came forward, holding out both his 
hands to the merchant with an undisguised 
affection. 

" Ah, Jack," he said, huskily, " after 
twenty-seven years — '* 

John Claridas had stood reofardino: his 
visiter with a look of bewilderment, but at 
the Sound of his voice he started, turned 
pale, and, after a momentary hésitation, 
touched one of the proffered hands. 

" I thought you were dead," he said, f aintly. 

The visiter was in the act of takino: off his 
great coat. He paused, as though the cold 
words — so disagreeably suggestive of tranquil 
résignation to the decrees of Providence — 
pained him, but he seemed to throw off the 
f eeling with his coat, and answered, lightly — 
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"Not I* Did you tliink Lionel Vivian 
could die without seeiug you again, old boy ? 
You wronged him if you did." 

" It is very kind of you to say so,*' said 
thé other, slowly, " but after so many years, 
Mr. Vivian — " 

" Mr. Vivian ! " 

" Lionel, if you prefer it. I was about to 
say, when you interrupted me, that after so 
many years' séparation, it is impossible to 
résume an old friendship on its former 
footing." 

" What ? Is there no suoh thing as lovincf 
remembrance of the past ? " 

** Since we parted, twenty-seven years ago/' 
said John Claridas, who had recovered his 
self-possession, and spoke now in his usual 
hard, dry tone, " I hâve lived a busy life, and 
hâve had no time for the cultivation of such 
feelings/* ^ 

Lionel Vivian looked into the merchant's 
face with a sudden appréhension, and, in 
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€pite of his unwillingness to fancj this cold- 
ness was anythiug but an acquired habit of 
manner rather than of lieart, read in his cora- 
panion's features the confirmation of the 
fears, the indiffèrent vvords, the constrained 
.manner and the harsh voice had aroused. 

" There was a man once," he said, after a 
.short silence, " whom I loved and honoured, 
whom I love and honour still. If I had been 
asked to name a man with a brave heart and 
^ brilliant raind, a man with splendid possi- 
bilities of a great future, I would hâve named 
John Claridas. I return to England, after 
my long absence, and you ask me to believe 
that he is dead." 

** My dear Lionel, if we are to get on to- 
gether at ail, we must talk like sensible men, 
.and leavc off delivering theatrical speeches. 
Jf you expected to find me the boy you left, 
jOM were strangely, and, permit me to say, 
foolishly sanguine." 

" There is a ring upon your finger that has 
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been tliere many years. Hâve y ou forgotten 
with what words it was put on ? '* 

" I bave long forgotten.*' 

There was a similar ring on Lionel Vivian' s^ 
finger. He looked at it sadly, as he said — 

** I do not forget so easily. I hâve known 
many sorrows since we met, but never, I 
déclare in the sigbt of Heaven, has any hani 
wounded me as yours lias done to-night.'* 

There was a long silence between them tliis^ 
time, whicli neitber seemed able, without 
effort, to break. At last Jolin Claridas^ 

said — 

^ 

" When did you arrive in England ? " 

" Yesterday." 

" You hâve never been home ail thèse 
years ? " 

** Never." 

" You must find things a great deal 
changed." 

" Changed ! " echoed the other bitterly. 
" Yes, I expected that of course, but I fancied 
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some touch of the past would remain, if it 
were only one remembrance in a faithful 
lieart. I was a f ool to think so, for it seems 
forgetfulness is as universal as sorrow." 

"You inust expect change in ail thèse 
years," said John Claridas. "Hâve they 
wrought no influence on you r *' 

" I am a great deal older, and I hope a 
little wiser. I hâve lost much — friends^ 
fortune, hopes, buoyancy of character, and 
many other things ; but time has effaced no 
love I once held sacred ; it has not made me 
colder and harder in my thought of life." 

" You hâve lost your fortune ? " 

** I retain enough for my wants, which are 
not many. My books and my violin, my 
microscope and my meerschaum, enough 
money to gratify an occasional whim, and to 
prevent anyone I care for starving before my 
eyes. A few hundreds yearly are enough for 
that. You hâve been more fortunate, as 
the world counts success, hâve you not ? " 
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" I h ave iocreased the business of the firm 
a little/* 

" And your home life — what of that ? Is 
jour wife living ? " 

** She has been dead six years." 

Lionel Vivian was resting one hand on the 
mercLant's desk; it trembled now as a 
woman's might hâve done, but his face was 
perfectly calm and composed, and he gave no 
other sign of agitation. 

** Did she hâve any children beside the boy 
I hâve heard of ? '* 

" One— a girl." 

There was a fierceness in the reply unlike 
the cold manner in which this man had 
spoken before. Lionel Vivian thought it 
might be merely tlie veil of a tender regret, 
and he said quickly— 

'* You are touched as you speak of your 
children, John. I understand — I under- 
stand. Well, your boy will be a great man 
some day. His poems hâve moved me liko 
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music; and if your daughter îs like her 
mother — '* 

" You mistake," said the otber sternly. " I 
know nothing of my son, and care nothing.'* 

" Care nothing ? " 

" He left my house six years ago, and I 
hâve never seen him since, and my daughter 
went with him/' 

** What was your quarrel ? '* 

"You had better ask him if you are 
anxious to know. You can easily find him ; 
lie's a barrister and a poet ; ask at tho law 
courts or at his publishers." 

The evasive reply seemed to awaken 
a new dread in Lionel Vivian's mind, and he 
said more firmly than he had spoken yet — 

"What was your quarrel? I bave read 
his poems — if they are like himself (and no 
cbild of Jiers could lie) he bas a noble lieart 
— why did you and he part ? " 

" You are an old friend of mine," said 
John Claridas, trying to speak calmly, thougb 
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liis anger was rising, and his face was very 
pale, **but you are presumingtoo mucli upon 
our boyish intimacy. What is the cause of 
our séparation to you ? " 

" It is so much to me that I will not leave 
tliis room to-night until I know." 

" You will not hear it from me. I hâve 
otlier things to do than to unearth unpleasant 
memories of sîx years ago." 

Lionel Vivian sprang forward with an 
exclamation of passionate feeling ; there was 
something unnatural in such violent émo- 
tion expressed in a face of such singular 
gentleness in repose. 

'' Six years ! " he cried. " You told me your 
wife died six years ago — had the quarrel 
witli your son anything to do with her ? *' 

" What is it to you if it had ? " 

The other did not answer at once. His 
momentary anger had died, and he sat silently 
brooding with the duU weariness of pain thafc 
so often foUows the first throes of a great 
agony. 
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When he spoke again it was with the 
sadness of one abandoning a bright hope 
<îlierished through faithf ul years. 

" You never suspected that I loved lier 
before you did. It matters little now to any 
one but me, but there was a time once when 
I might hâve won her for my own. Her 
lieart was not y ours then. There were even 
some indications that she was not quite in- 
diffèrent to me, but you were my friend. I 
liad always been accustomed to fall into a 
secondary position when you were concerned. 
I kept my secret, and hâve kept it faithfully 
till now." 

John Claridas listened attentively, but did 
not speak. 

** And to-night," continued Lionel Vivian, 
** you hâve stabbed me with a pitiiess hand. 
I can bear the thought of the woman I love 
being dead — the possibility o£ that has often 
crossed my mind — but that you should hâve 
neglected her, and been harsh to her children 
— Good God, it cannot be ! Tell me, John, that 
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I ara wrongiag you, tliat yoa loved lier 
tenderly to the end." 

He waited anxiously for the words he 
asked ; but in vain : the silence was unbroken^ 
and he rose to go. 

" We part for ever to-night," he said, 
*' but there is a memory of what you once 
were, of which you cannot rob me, to which 
I can be tender still, and for you, if there bo 
anything of your old self remaining, seek 
your son and crave lus forgiveness. You 
cannot bring your dead wife from Heaven ta 
receive your tardy tenderness — ^you cannot 
attain to the manhood that might hâve been 
yours but for this cursed greed of gain ; but 
you can give a father's love to Flora's children. 
Do it speedily, it is the only réparation in 
your power." 

Still John Claridas made no reply ; his face 
was buried in his hands, and though the last 
words were a kind of farewell he did not 
look up. 
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Lionel walked sadly to the door, then, 
touched bj the meinory of their last parting, 
he came back and stood again by the mer* 
chantas side. 

"We will not part like this," he said. 
*' Whatever you hâve become, you were my 
friend once; give me your hand/' 

The two men silently clasped hands, then 
Lionel said huskily — 

" Grod forgive you," and left John Claridas 
alone. 

Alone, in a far deeper sensé than mère 
bodily isolation. At that moment he f elt him» 
self as utterly removed from the great throng 
of men and women, with their social cares 
and gladnesses, as a criminal wHo feels liim- 
self debarred from human f ellowship by the 
knowledge that he carries within his breast 
the dread consciousness of unsuspected 
guilt. 

Thought af the past — ^its festivals, its 
temples, and its graves, so sweet to some 

VOL. i. B 
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minds — was no habit of this man's life. What 
was memory that he should spare moments 
in a career of hurrying activity, and feverish 
unrest, for profitless brooding over shadows? 
But this friend, whom he had loved once, 
had stood before him like a spirit from his 
dead past, compelling him to remember. 

And alone, in his deserted counting-house, 
where his noblest faculties of heart and brain 
had been wasted — ^as the written words of 
tenderness and purity may be destroyed by a 
pitiless flame — alone in the midnight stillness, 
he did remember. 

He thought of the time of which Lionel 
Yivian had spoken, when they had talked to- 
gether of the future with infinité hope, with 
boundless résolve. He remembered seeing 
Flora Leslie first — he recalled Lionel's 
«trange words of congratulation, their part* 
ing, and the silence between them that 
«nsued, He remembered Flora in their early 
wedded life, in the freshness of her girlish 
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î)eauty, with no wearîness ia lier heart, with 
no sbadow on her face. 

And then he remembered how this passion 
for wealth bad sprung up in bis beart, not as 
^ duU désire, but as a tbirsty craving, till be 
yeamed for gold as dying travellers in sandj 
.solitudes bave yearned to moisten tbeir 
parcbed lips witb water. 

Ob, tbe pitilessness of memory tbat bidsus 
4well again in tbe' past, and sigb witb im- 
potent longing over its fol lies and its sins ! 
Surely tbougb sorrow is tbe beritage of all-~ 
4tnd most of us, in tbe selfisbness of personal 
grief, bave no time to tbink of tbe misery of 
-otbers— angels must weep over tbe vain 
regret tbat mourus opportunities wasted, and 
fair possibilities cast away. 

As if in an encbanted mirror, Jobn Cbaridas 
saw tbe events of bis life pass in slow pro- 
-cession before bim ; but beside tbem always 
was a dark sbadow growing ever more and 
more distinct, till f rom a companion it became 
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a tyrant — the shadow of a never-satisfied 
avarice. 

He saw himself poring over ledgers and 
journals with the same wild interest with 
which haggard men liave watched the up- 
tuming of cards and the fall of dice ; he felt 
again the eagerness with which he had 
awaited the results of his ventures, the^ 
nights when his broken rest was still haunted 
by dreams of gold. 

And he saw the resuit of ail this in his 
life— he saw himself growing daily harder, 
stemer, and more suspicions; he saw his 
friends f alling from him one by one ; he saw 
ihe gladness fading from his young wife's 
face, like the departing light of day ; he saw 
his children shrinking from him in instinc- 
tite dread, while he still was urged on by a 
longingjthatwas almost madness, to strive f or 
greater wealth. 

And he saw the end of it ail. His wife, 
after long years of patient endurance, dying,. 
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^hile he scarcely paused in his daily occupa- 
tion ; his son, with eyes that were like hors, 
^nd genius greater tban his father's had ever 
been in his brightèst youth, leaving him with 
words of stem reproach, and his daughter, 
child as she was, choosing privation and an 
uncertain life with her brother in préférence 
to wealth with him, 

Lionel Vivian had charged him to seek his 
son, and ask for forgiveness ; but of what use 
was that when the avarice that had deso- 
lated his life was still its suprême impulse ? 
Besides, he knewthe time left him was short; 
and ail this was the work of long years. 

At last he seized a pen to write, and tried 
to steady his trembling hand. 

" 1 hâve delayed too long,'* he muttered, 
" I hâve never trusted Gilbert Fernande, yet 
I hâve left him ail, and my own children 
nothing. I may die suddenly ; this pain at 
my heart tells me so, and then — ^" 

In characters scarcely legible, he wrote— 
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"I, Jolin Claridas, of St. Agnes* Lane, 
London, déclare tbis to be my last will and 
testament : I give, devise, and bequeath ta 
my son Edw — " 

Then the pen fell from hîs powerlesa 
fingers, and bis bead sank upon bis breast. 




CHAPTBE rV. 



LîONEL ViTiAN left the merchant's office, 
feeling as thoiigh the words, that had cruslied 
liope and repelled tenderness, had robbed hîm 
of strength also, leaving him to renew the 
struggle of life with an impaired energy and 
a broken will. 

It would be easier to uproot an oak that 
has matured noder the sunshine and teru- 
peets of centuries, without tearing its finer 
fibres or disturbing the soil in which it has 
grown, than to pluck from the heart a faith 
held sacred through eventful years of many- 
phased life without causing every nerve of 
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the being to thrill with a vibration of thé 
intensest pain. 

Through the long years of séparation, 
Lionel Vivian had never wavered in his loyal 
constancy to the past, and he could not aban- 
don faith, trust, and révérence in an hour. 
The man from whom he had just parted, 
stunned by his creed of worldly wisdom, was 
no more the friend he had loved than the 
senseless form whose cold lips we touch 
with a despairing dread, is the woman whose 
warm young heart once beat with answering 
tenderness against our own; yet if such 
things as soûls could die, was anything im- 
mortal ? Was there even any eternal truth 
on earth, or an eternal God in heaven ? 

He looked round on the silent streets; 
footsteps and the thousand other articulate 
and inarticulate sounds which are the voice 
of London, were borne to him faintly on the 
breeze, like a drowsy murmur. He shrank 
from this, for it suggested lif e, and he wished 
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to be alone, to recover from this mental diz- 
ziness, to face thèse new thoughts, to try to 
calm tlis spiritual unrest. 

The moon shone with its pale, pitiless 
light on the church of St. Agnes and its 
adjoining churchyard, giving the white tomb- 
stones a weird and ghostly effect. Hère at 
least his reflections would be undisturbed. 
80, seeing the rusty îron gâte was open, he 
-entered the churchyard and threw himself 
down beside a grave to think. 

A chui'chyard is not necessarily a gloomy 
place ; in the quiet stillness of a peaceful 
Valley, or the rugged majesty of a mountain 
solitude, where the waving flowers, the rust- 
ling boughs, the light-winged birds, and the 
changing shadows are ail vocal with hope, 
the prevailing influence is peace ; but a neg- 
lected London churchyard is sad with a 
deeper misery than death, for the decaying 
stones and illegible inscriptions seem to speak 
4>t impotent effort and memories effaced. 
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Yet this place was not sadder than Lionel 
Vivian's mind. He had set this evening be- 
fore him as a compensating end of lonelines? 
and sorrow, and the longed-for hour had^ 
corne, withering every sweet belief and tender 
remembrance byits touch,like the hotbreath 
of the désert. 

The children of sorrow are benignant 
spirits, but only atheism springs from despair^ 
It was in vain for him totry to think calmly;. 
an infinité yearning and an utter regret 
throbbed through his mind, like puises 
quickened by the surgeon s knife. 

He was roused by the sound of a man's 
voice, the rich, clear tones of which were- 
mellowed into sweetness by compassion. 

" Forgive me, but can I not help you in 
any way ? Tou are surely ill ? " 

The speaker was a young man of about 
six-and-twenty, tall, and slight in figure, 
with a face intellectually remarkable rather 
than handsome. He had large dark ejes 
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that would hâve given a féminine softness to 
thé face, if the mouth had not been so sug- 
gestive of . resolute détermination. But the 
moonlight shining clearly upon him, showed 
Lis features to be too worn and pale to be^ 
truly beautiful. 

Seeing him alone in the churchyard in this 
manner, Lionel Vivian looked at him with a 
kind of dread, as if he had been a spirit. 

" I am not ill," he said at last. " Whj do 
you ask ? What would it be to y ou if I were ? 
Why should strangers care, when friends are 
indiffèrent ?" 

" No men can be so utterly strange to each 
other as to hâve nothing in common/' said 
the other, " and since ail men suffer, there 
must at least be the uni versai fellowship of 
soiTOw. At any rate, even a stranger may 
say that to lie on the damp earth this cold 
night, in the midst of thèse mouldering 
graves, can be good for neither body nor 
mind." 
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" Thore are worse graves than thèse," said 
Lionel, bitterlj. " Haye you never stood by 
them?" 

" Is bhere any man liviag who has not ? '* 
returned the other, almost sternly. " What 
then ? " 

Lionel Vivian sprang from the ground and 
looked into his companion s face, as though 
he would hâve read his secret thoughts. 

" What then ? " he echoed. " What would 
you say to a man who had treasured a hope 
through long years, only to find it a lie at 
last? who had found himself forgotten by 
those whom he loved, as utterly as any of the 
sleepers in this churchyard? who felt his 
faith to be a childish ignorance, and his love 
a weak folly ? " 

" I would tell him that faith and love are 
neither ignorance nor folly, and if he doubted 
that, I would bid him seek its confirmation in 
the daily life of men and women, not by the 
indulgence of morbid loneliness in suoh a 
place as this." 
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« What would he find in the life of wbich 
you speak?" said Lionel, sorrowfuUy. 
"Wonld ingratitude, forgetfulness, and 
xnoney-worship strengthen his faith in man ? 
He would find that." 

" He iDOuld find that, and much more ta 
sadden him ; but that would not be ail. He 
would find self-abnôgation where he least 
e::rpected it ; truth, nobleness, and beautj in 
the basest hearts. There is no creed shaU 
lower than atheism, and no phase of it more 
obviously false than atheism in man." 

Lionel Vivian looked at the speaker grate- 
fully. There was nothing new in his words. 
Lionel himself had always believed them, but 
only as a child might hâve done with the in- 
stinctive faith of a nature to which doubt is 
alien ; therefore he had been powerless ta 
battle with events that pitilessly pointed to 
an opposite conclusion. But the stranger 
spoke with the intensity of a conviction that 
has been tested often, with no resuit but 
added strength. 
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" You are right," said Lionel. ** I wîll try 
tmd find the hope of whîcli you speak ; mine 
is not a morbid nature, but I hâve received 
no common wound to-night." 

The stranger turned away, as though to 
flhow he had no idle curiosîty concerning the 
other's secrets, but by a sudden impulse lield 
out his hand as a silent farewell. As Lionel 
clasped it he said — 

" And yet you, too, are in this lonely 
churchyard to-night. Why are you hère ? " 

Lionel noticed, for the first time, in his 
companion's hand a white rosebud, as he 
replied slowly— 

" I am visiting the grave of a woman 
whom I love. While I remember that she 
€ver lived, atheism can never seem to me 
anything but the shallowest of lies.'' 

He moved away a few paces as he 
spoke, but Lionel followed him, drawn by 
a fascination he could neither explain nor 
resist. 
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"A woman whom y ou love," lie repeated ; 
*** was she jour wife ? " 

" She was my mother." 

There was a long silence between them» 
At last Lionel said, like a child asking for a 
permission he dreads will be refused — 

" May I see the grave you speak of ? " 

The other silently inclined his head, and 
they walked together across the churchyard. 
Everything seemed decaying and mouldering 
înto unheeded ruin ; the partly illegîble in- 
scriptions preaching a more cutting satire 
than was ever penned by J a vénal or Swift. 
Hère, if the epitaphs were to be believed, 
slumbered devoted fathers, heroic friends, 
exemplary husbands, and apostolic Christians, 
but the rank weeds grew on their unheeded 
graves, probably because the survivors were 
too overcome by grief to pluck them out. 

At last they reached a grave on which 
flowers grew, twining their soft leaves round 
a marble cross — as women, almost as fragile 
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and délicate as they, hâve chosen the agony 
of which the cross is the eternal symbol, 
"wearing the martjr's rapture like a sacred 
jewel upon their breasts. 

Lionel watched his companion as he stood 
fiilentlj by the one spot of hope and beauty^ 
in that dreary waste. He decided that he 
had been wrong in fancying the stranger'» 
expression stem ; had he first seen him now, 
as he dropped the white rosebud on the grave, 
he migbt hâve fancied him sensitive and 
dreamy to a fault. 

As he turned away Lionel read the name- 
upon the cross — 



»» 



"Floba Claeidas. 



" Stay/' he cried, " was she your mother ? 
I might hâve guessed it, for your eyes hâve 
the same dreamy light in them.'* 

" Did y ou know her ? " said the other, in 
surprise. 
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** Ah, lad ! '* said the elder man wifch a 
sîgh that was almost a sob, " I knew her a» 
men know liglit, hope, and heaven — with an 
ineffable tenderness, an unchanging love." 

Edward Claridas clasped the other's hand 
once more. No more words were necessary^ 
they stood that night on ground consecrated^ 
net only by a prelate's lightly-uttered word,^ 
but by the whispered bénédiction of remem- 
brance and love. 

" Is your name Lionel Vivian ? " said 
Edward, at last. 

"Yes," was the eager reply. "Did she 
ever speak of me ? " 

" Often.'' 

" She had not forgotten, then ? " 

*' Do such women as she ever f orget ? " 

There was another silence between them^ 
then Edward said — 

" Hâve y ou seen my f ather ? " 

** Yes, to-night — and I found the heart I 
loved dead to every gênerons impulse — and 
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yet if you had not f orsaken him, who knows 
what he might hâve become ? " 

The other shook his head wearily. 

" What success could I hope for when she 
f ailed ? You speak of * forsaking ' — it was for 
no light cause. He wronged me often, but that 
was nothîng, but when he wronged her — " 

" Was he cruel to her? " 

"Not as the world counts cruelty — they 
never quarrelled — he never spoke harshly to 
her, but he killed her by his indifférence. I 
hâve f orgiven him now, I hope and believe ; 
but there hâve been times when the unsatisfied 
longing in her face, and the restless avarice 
in his, hâve moved me so deeply, that if he 
had not been my father I think I could hâve 
killed him." 

Lionel said, hesitatingly, hushed as men 
always are in the présence of a great passion 
or an intense pain — 

" But you do not feel so now, do you ? " 

"No ; I remember that she loved him, and 
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^ould not own the truth against him. Besides 
lie must hâve suffered too; men cannot barter 
luman tenderness for gold wîthout misery. 
Life îs too inexorable for that." 

" Then if you hâve f orgiven him, why not 
^o back ? *' said Lionel, eagerly* 

"That cannot be — ail future companiou- 
«hip between us is impossible." 

" Companionship impossible between f ather 
^nd son ? '* 

" Yes, when they hâve such a past as ours. 
"We must go our separate ways. Emily and 
I am poor — to seek his affection would be like 
Beeking his wealth." 

" But I left him to-night with his head 
buried in his hands, sorrowful and lonely. I 
-can see the light in his office burnîng still ; 
if companionship between you is impossible, 
as you say it is — and perhaps you are righfc — 
at least come back with me and tell him there 
is no bitterness in your heart — that you hâve 
forgiven him." 
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" He will not heed my words/' 

"But I ask it in lier name. 8he would 
bave grîeved at any bitterness between you." 

The appeal was not in vain. After a few 
moments' tbought Edward said — 

" In her name, then, I will go witb you. I 
can speak the words of forgiveness truly 
now. I could not bave done so two years 
ago. 

They walked togetber in tbe street once 
more. It was a strange moment for them, 
for a tbousand thoughts and remembrances 
were tbrilling tbrougb their minds, like the 
indistinct music faintly heard in dreams. 

They knocked at the oflBce door once — 
twice — three times. Still there was no reply. 
They opened the door soffcly and looked in* 
Tiie merchant was sitting by bis desk, witb 
writing materials before him, but the pen lay 
unheeded on the floor, and bis head was 
bowed upon bis breast as if in sleep. 

Edward stepped burriedly forward, witb a 
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new dread expressed in his face. He saw fche 
unfinished will — its impotent désire seemed a 
<5mel satire on its writer's wasted life: then 
he laid his hand upon his father's shoulder, 
and gently tried to rouse him. 

He strove in vain, for John Claridas was 
dead, and the words of forgiveness came too 
late. 




CHAPTBR V. 



SUCCBSS. 



The two men stood looking at each other 
•with that hushed and silent révérence that is 
always inspired by the présence of death. 

At last Edward said — 

" We are too late — man's forgiveness and 
nian*s hâte are nothing to him now." 

" He cannot be dead/' said Lionel, utterly 
unable to realise the truth. " It was only an 
hour ago that we spoke together, and now — 
let us fetch help — perhaps médical aid — '* 

" It can do nothing ; but of course this 
death must be at once communicated to the 
authorities. He had no relations but my 
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cousin Gilbert, Emily, and myself; and, I 
belîeve, he had not a friend in the world/' 
He had one," said Lionel, sorrowfuUy* 
He could deny the fact, but he could not 
alter ît." 

He had no reproach now for the man who 
had sneered at his affection as theatrical foUy. 
That night he had offered the costliest sacri- 
fice a heart can give — a loyal constancy and 
an unchanged dévotion, and it had beea 
trampled under f oot as a thing of little worth. 
As Lionel had winced at the cold indifférence 
of a heart that ignored the past, he had felt 
that life could unfold no event to bring this 
man near to him again ; but the gulf between 
them had been bridged over by death, and he 
thought of John Claridas only as he had 
been once — before his soûl had been seared, 
and his truest faculties withered by avaricious 
greed. 

" Where are you going ? " he said, for 
Edward was moving towards the door. 
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" My cousin Gilbert's rooms are very near 
hère. He was his chief clerk and confidential 
friend. He must be the first to know of 
this." 

They walked together to an old house of 
desolate appearance, and the door having 
been opened by an old woman, they were 
shown into a room where a young man was 
reading by the light of a lamp. 

Most people would hâve called him hand- 
some, for his features were regular and 
clearly defined, and, although possessing no 
claim to idéal beauty, of by no means ordinary 
attraction. But Lionel felt an instinctive 
dislike to him. He mistrusted those eager, 
restless eyes, which seemed incapable of 
steadily regarding one object for two con- 
sécutive minutes, and he disliked a certain 
appearance of sleekness which characterised 
this man, and seemed to suggest that he was 
never unconscious of an audience, or regard- 
less of the effect of his words and actions. 
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** Edward/' he exclaimed, with a gladness, 
real or assumed, expressed in his face, "lam 
delighted to see y ou. To think of my not 
seeing you for so long, and then your appear- 
ing at midnight in this mysterious manner. 
But I forgot ; you are a poet, and midnight 
is a congenial tirae for owls, poets and 
^hosts." 

"Don't jest, Gilbert," said the otlier, 
^ravely. " Mine is no holiday visit. I hâve 
corne to you to-night to tell you that my 
father is — '* 

" Dead ! " cried Gilbert. " I see it in your 
face." 

**You read truly. He died an hour 
ago. 

Gilbert Femande's lips moved, but his 
words were inaudible. There was a very 
singular expression in his face in which 
many feelings were blended. He was deeply 
agitated, it was clear ; but a close observer 
might hâve detected that it arose not from 
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sudden grief, but from expectancy. At last 
he said — 

" Were you reconciled before he died? I 
— 1 trust you were." 

Edward shook his head, and, introducing^ 
Lionel Vivian, told his cousin briefly the 
events of the evening, saying in conclusion — 

" The right to arrange everything resta 
with you. You stood nearer to his confidence 
than I." 

"It was not my désire to do so," said 
Gilbert. " I hâve never lost my affection 
and admiration for my old schoolf ellow and 
cousin, and I hâve made many attempts to- 
bring you together." 

" I do not doubt that," said Edward. " I 
hâve wondered sometimes how you could 
endure life in my father's counting house,. 
but I ha 7e never questioned your truth and 
fidelity." 

Perhaps Judas Iscariot had a friend of un- 
blemished honour and unsullied purity, who 
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would hâve staked his own brave life upoa 
the truth of thé traiteras protestations. 



There was great excitement next morning^ 
in the usually quiet and deserted lane, for the 
news of the sudden death had spread in 
every direction, and the knowledge that there 
would be an inquest afforded to many gentle- 
men, who found life rather monotonous, the 
prospect of a little agreeable récréation. 

In addition to the many who had known 
the merchant slightly, and the f ew who had 
known him well, there was, of course, a 
crowd of idlers of every class and descrip- 
tion of men — who always appear on thèse 
occasions — emerging from their unknown 
homes, apparently with hours of leisure at 
their disposai, and disappearing in a manner 
eluding ail scientific investigation. 

Among thèse individuals various conflicting 
reports were afloat. A death from natural 
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causes was painfuUy lacking in sensational 
interest, so rumour embellished the story. 
Popular opinion fluctuated between suicide 
^nd murder. The statement that John 
Claridas had eut his throat and was lying in 
a pool of blood, was very well reeeived, and 
would hâve become an accepted article of 
faith, if a gentleman in the heart of the 
crowd, with a hoarse voice and a grimj face, 
had not been heard to déclare that his own 
brother had seen six murderous-looking 
ruffians issue from the house, bearing large 
sacks, which doubtless contained gold. This 
version of the story had a melo-dramatio 
charm altogether lacking in the other, and 
rapidly gained adhérents. 

Farce and tragedy — sadness at which eyes 
must weep, horrors at which soûls must 
shudder — side by side with the ludicrous and 
the absurd; thus in motley hues is woven 
the many coloured web of life. There hâve 
not been wanting sapient critics who 
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declared that Shakespeare violated the laws 
of art when he jested in the ante-chamber of 
death. Where did thèse men study life? An 
old man wronged, betrayed, discrowned — 
in the desolate grandeur of his departed 
majesty, his ruined intellect, and his broken 
heart, bearing " the most terrible and nimble 
stroke of quick cross-lightning/' and chal- 
lenging in wild words the winds of heavon. 
Is Lear less tragical because the faithful fool 
is by his side, nttering harebrained jests and 
singing careless songs ? In the greatest 
work probably, the human intellect ever 
accomplisbed, a maiden fair and pure is 
** laid i' the earth," whose brief life has been 
shadowed with so dark a sadness, that we 
may well believe her own f antastic fancy, and 
think the violets must ail hâve withered ère 
those " maimed rites " were pronounced by 
priestly bigotry. But her grave is made by 
a clown who sings at his work, and has 
jests of rare dry humour for ail corners. 
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prince or peasant. So it was that Shakes- 
peare wrote of life, and so it is that most 
of us hâve found it. 

The inquest in St. Agnes Lane was not a 
long one. Dr. Willett, the regular médical 
attendant of the deceased, deposed that John 
Claridas's heart had long been so seriously 
affected that any great agitation must inevit- 
ably hâve proved fatal, and Mr. Vivian had 
told them that in the reunion after their long 
séparation, the two friends had spoken to- 
gether of old times and other exciting thèmes. 
*' Very reprehensible," concludes Dr. Willett, 
" a man whose heart is gravely affected 
ought never to excite himself, in fact ought 
never to talk at ail ; but if they will disregard 
médical advice, people must expect the con- 
séquences." 

The jury return a verdict in accordance 
with the médical évidence, and the day after 
the morrow is decided upon for the funeraJ. 

So Edward and Lionel stood by the grave 
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of Flora Claridas once more, as her husband 
was burîed by her side, that their dust mighfc 
mingle together as their soûls had neverdone. 
It was a dreary morning, and the heavy rain 
f ell on the heads of the men who stood round 
the open grave, while the clergyman rapidly 
mumbled those words which tell — wîth music 
as of the morning stars — of the life of which 
this poor mortal existence is but a flickering 
shadow, of the light for which we grope 
blindly, Hke children wandering in the dark. 
Lionel Vivian alone shed tears over that 
grave. It enfolded the dead hearts he had 
loved most deeply, when they had throbbed 
with hope and trust, and now his own life 
seemed blurred and indistinct, like the damp, 
cold morning. He looked to Edward as if for 
help and guidance, as the weaker looks always 
to the stronger when the sensé of powerless- 
ness is forced upon the mind. What feeling 
of remembered wrong, of despised tenderness, 
of unrequited dévotion did that calm face 
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hîde ? Once he bent forward and whispered 
in Edward's ear — 

" You hâve forgiven him, lad ? '* 

And the answer had been free and un- 
hesitating— 

" Yes — for ever — for her sake/* 

That morning the will was read. The 
estate was far more valuable than any one 
had anticipated, though it had long been 
known that John Claridas was a man of great 
wealth. With thé exception of a few triflîng 
bequests to charitable societies, the testator 
left everything of which he died possessed, 
to his nepbew, Gilbert Fernande. Tbe 
will was dated four years before its author's 
death. 

" I wish you and your sister had been re- 
membered in the will/' said the hoir ta 
Edward. 

" I only wish it for Emmy's sake/' was the 
reply, ** for myself I care very little. What 
pains me is that he withheld his love as well 
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as his wealth. But the money has fallen into 
the best hands, I am sure." 

** Thank you. We can be friends again 
now, can we not ? " 

** I hope so ; unless," said the other with a 
smile, " yon are too proud to confess kinship 
with a poor barrister." 

" Too proud," thought Gilbert, " half the 
enjoyment of my wealth will be to think how 
well I hâve played my cards to win it, and 
how completely you hâve lost the game." 

But he merely said in reply — 

" How grandly you men of genius talk of 
your poverty. Of course I shall be honoured 
if our names are ever linked together." 

" Will you corne home with me to-night» 
Mr. Vivian ? " said Edward, *' I want you to 
know my sister." 

** I cannot come to-night," replied Lionel^ 
** I am going to my brother's, but if you are 
disengaged to-morrow evening I will be witli 
you then." 
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** I shall expect y ou early. Ours is only 
a little place, but I will promise you a royal 
welcome, and some music that will hauntyou 
for days." 

So they parted, for Edward had work to 
do, and Gilbert many things to arrange. 
Lionel went to the rooms he had taken, and 
drawing his violin lovingly from its case, 
sought relief in its companionship. 

The violin is the queen of musical instru- 
ments, and surpasses them ail in its almost 
human sympathy. The organ alone can pré- 
tend to comparison in this respect, but even 
it seems cold and indiffèrent when we listen 
to the voice of a Stradivarius or an Amati. 
It is true the organ can whisper like an écho 
of Paradise, or utter a volume of sound like 
the voice of thunder ; but it yields only a 
constrained obédience as of a spell bound 
giant. Its paaans and its wailings are for the 
rapture and sorrow of humanity — not for the 
pettiness of personal joy or grief. But 
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the violin yields to the artist's caresses like a 

l)ride, whispering his secrets, as though, from 

so often restiag on his shoulder, it had learnt 

the meaning of every heart-throb. It tells 

Win what he knows to be true, though he has 

never dared to shape it into words — it gives 

again the écho of girlish laughter, until he 

feels once more the kiss of lips long cold, the 

toucb of soft tresses on his cheek, and the 

throbbing of a heart he knows is his own for 

«ver. Mère madness jou say, the morbid 

remembrance of excited fantasy : call it what 

you will, the strings at the touch of fingers 

that love them speak of the past, and since 

nothing that has ever lived can die, the visioîi 

is a true one, and waits afar. And while 

Lionel uttered his heart-thoughts thus, the 

rain fell heavily upon his dead friend's 

grave. 

Perhaps those who hâve failed in their 
ambition need our pity less than those who 
hâve succeeded, as the world counts success. 
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The object of John Claridas*s life had been 
wealth, and he had won it. Many men,. 
wincing underthebitter sensé of poverty, had 
envied him. Fathers had bade their sons in 
beginning life take his career as a model for 
their own, and yet it may be questioned 
whether the desolate churchyard where he 
lies, contains a grave more sorrowful than 
his. 

God shall judge thee, John Claridas, not I. 
The possibility of a great future was yours, 
and you cast it away ; the heart of a sweet 
woman, and you broke it ; many of the things 
which alone make life Worth having, and you 
sacrificed them ail to a degrading passion. 
Let no man with impious presumption limit 
the forgiving mercy of heaven, or prétend ta 
saky what opportunities an eternal future may 
unfold for the rédemption of earth's poor 
f ailures and errors. Perhaps through long 
years, through pain, through discipline, 
through a thousand influences of which we 
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dream not now, soûls may reach the light, and 
the janglîng discord of their lives become a 
sublime harmony — it maj be so, who can 
tell? But to us seeing only a career of 
wasted effort and prostituted power, there îs 
no view possible of such success as this, savo 
one of infinité pîty and regret. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



A QUBENLT NIECE. 



" And so my brother Lionel is in England,"" 
said Mr. James Vivian as he sat at break- 
fast with his wife and daugliter, after he had 
read his letters, and glanced over that mom- 
ing's Times. " I never expected to see him 
again.'* 

** I did not even know you had a brother," 
said Constance, greatly surprised. " I hâve 
never heard you mention him. Is there any 
mystery in connection with him ? '* 

" Not that I know of," retumed her father 
carelessly. " Lionel never did any harm in 
his life, poor fellow. He is olderthan I, and 
inherited the family property — a very fair 
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fortune it was — ^but he contrived to lose it. 
How he wasted it will show his character." 

" Was he extravagant ? *' 

"Yes, he would give any price he was 
asked for a picture if it took his f ancy, and 
every starving genius, poet, painter, or any 
other artistic vagabond could get from him 
whatever he wanted. He gave four hundred 
guineas for a violin once, and a month affcer- 
wards gave it away to a ragged Italian com- 
poser of music. You know the sort of man.'^ 

" I dorCt know the sort of man," said Con- 
stance quietly. **Men who are capable of 
gênerons impulse and noble feeling are nofc 
often to be met with in our drawing-room." 

Mr. Vivian looked at her, halE in doubt 
what her thought was, and half in wonder 
at it. Her character frequently baffled him 
like this, awakening a dim misgiving in his 
mind that this girl of nineteen was not so 
conventionally orthodox as he had striven 
to make her. Passion, émotion, and senti- 
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ment were absurdities of course, but Mr. 
Vivian could not help admitting theîr exist- 
ence. He regarded them, however, as he 
regarded measles and whooping cough, as 
diseases whicli ought to be safelj passed 
through in childhood, and never to return 
again. 

"It was a very absurd thing to do," he 
said, " but it was essentially eharacteristic of 
Lionel. I strongly suspect there was some 
love afFair at the root of his long absence 
from England. He was just the man to be 
guiltj of such a rîdiculous folly." 

He spoke with a kind of pitying forbear- 
ance, as an indulgent f ather might speak of a 
child who persisted in playing with fire. It 
is so easy to sneer at every gênerons impulse 
as madness, to déride every lofty enthusiasm 
as foJly. We celebrate the centenaries of 
departed heroes by erecting unsightly monu- 
ments, writing halting poems, and delivering 
speeches as duU as a Chancery lawsuit, after 
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whicli we résume the course of our lives, 
with the calm consciousness of liaving dis- 
tînguished ourselves, and a complacent con- 
viction that in pou ring the libation of our 
own stupidity upon the grave of greatness, 
we hâve rendered a worthy tribute to genius, 
and established our own renown for in- 
tellectual appréciation for ever. But when 
we jostle against greatness in the streets of 
London, we call it by some other name, and 
treat it with contempt. It is so uncomfort- 
able for us to admit that A paints better 
pictures than we, that B writes better books, 
that C has been a wiser father, and D a more 
faithful friend; as for E, F and G, who are 
always making transcendental sacrifices and 
Quixotic renunciations, we heartily wish the 
offending initiais were at the bottom of the 
sea. X, Y, and Z never trouble us in this 
way. But there is always one unfailing 
remedy for thèse reflections ; it lies in cynical 
conoeit. When repeated disappointmenta 
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thwart men and they become reckless, they^ 
are frequently said to " take to drinking ; " a 
far more comf ortable course would be to take^ 
to destroying. If you and I are too mean^ 
too selfish, too stupid, and too duU to give^ 
to renounce, to croate, or to think — what 
does ît signîfy ? "We can suggest interested 
motives for generosity , we hâve wit enough for 
a borrowed epigram concerning maudlin 
sentimentality ; we can tear the artist'& 
can vas and denounce the statesman's schemes- 
of wise reform. The fundamental axiom of 
our philosophy is belief in ourselves, and 
thèse measures will effectually crush incipient 
doubt, besides giving pain to others, which 
is always a pleasing reflection to a well 
regulated mind. 

" When will Uncle Lionel be hère?" said 
Constance. " I should like to know him^ 
notwithstanding that he has been absurd 
enough to be gênerons and good." 

" He will call to-night most likely, but L 
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wîsh, mj dear Constance, you would give up 
beîng tragical — that kind of speech is ail 
very well for the stage, but it is quite ont of 
place in real life. I hope Lord Ravenhurst 
' vnll cure you of ail that kind of thing. By the 
way, when is he coming home ? I saw there 
was a letter for you from him this morning.'* 
"I had forgotten it,'' she said, opening^ 
the letter in question Ustlessly. 

Poor Claude ! His letter was worthy of a 
kinder réception; he had striven so hard 
to amuse her by his descriptions. Know- 
ing her admiration for intellect he had sa 
carefuUy excluded everything that seemed to 
him weak, and through ail he wrote, a deep 
manly tendemess for her was expressed liko 
a sustained note in organ music. But Con-^ 
stance read it through carelessly, almost im- 
patiently. She had felt less amiable in her 
thoughts of Claude ever since she had given 
him the symbol rose. It is scarcely to be 
wondered at that women almost invariably^ 
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act upon impulse rather than judgment, see- 
ing how rarely théir instincts are untrue. AU 
her father's reasoning, and ail her unfavour- 
able surroundings could not quite silence the 
conviction in this girl's heart that her nature 
was capable of a love widely différent from 
this — of a love which meant absolute sub- 
jection to the will of another. In her dream- 
palaces Constance had always fancied her 
idéal lover as far above her in character and 
intellect, and her love for him a dévotion so 
deep, that sacrifice of self would be easy, and 
death for his sake a rapture knowing no 
touch of regretful pain. She had no such 
f eeling for Claude, certainly ; on the contrary 
she would haye found it diflBcult to give up a 
single party, or wear a dress she disliked, 
tecause he wished it, to say nothing of brav- 
ing sword blades, or walking through pitiless 
flame to be faithf ul to her tryst, as (under 
rather hazy and indefinite circumstances) she 
had naentally resolved she would, at love'a 
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bidding, be prepared to do. Was tliis his 
fault orhers ? Or wasifc merely thatBl Dorado 
was so far away, and thèse idéal beliefs and 
longings, beautiful impossibilités ? She was 
dowly beginning to accept the last explana- 
tion, but there was this différence between 
her nature and her father's, that, bowever 
completely his views might obtain ascendency 
over her, she could never f eel any satisfaction 
in holding them. She might give up idéal s 
as hopeless of attainment, but she would 
bury them sorrowfuUy and hold them al ways 
in regretful remembrance. 

She felt rather eager to see her father's 
brother. If Mr. Vivian had known any- 
thing at ail of a woraan's heart, he would 
hâve been aware that the most effectuai way of 
awakening his daughter's interest in Lionel 
was to describe him as generous, unselfish, 
and faithful to early love. Burke's brilliant 
oratory rarely rang with more régal power 
than when his scorn fell upon the men whose 
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swords did not leap from their scabbards to 
avenge a look of insuit to the most beautiful 
and sorrowful of queens, but we deny his 
inference that the âge of chivalry was over. 
The âge of chivalry can never be over while 
true women exert any influence in the world, 
for womanly sympathies are ever with the 
gênerons, the brave, and the weak ; and it 
was the spirit of self sacrifice taught by such 
sympathies that made chivalry a reality at 
ail. We form such narrow, vulgar notions 
of what the beautiful and the tragical really 
are. There is no occasion to ransack old 
libraries for records of heroines or heroes to 
worship. Cordelia may be seen in Newington 
Causeway wearing a hideous coal-scuttle 
bonnet and pattens. I hâve before now ob- 
served Bayard, clad in threadbare black 
and carrying a cotton umbrella, eatîng 
sau sages and mashed potatoes at a City 
restaurant — enjoying them too apparently, 
*' without fear " that the former delicacies 
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were composed of equine ingrédients, and 
^^ without reproach " to the waiters for the 
exécrable manner in which they were cooked. 

Lionel Vivian came to see liis brother with 
very différent feelings to those with wbich 
he had entered the oflBce of his old friend. 
This time he was thoroughly prepared for a 
cool réception, so he only srniled rather sadly, 
when his brother greeted him as though he 
had been absent about a fortnight. 

" l'm glad to see you, my dear fellow, I 
hope you'U corne to dinner once or twice 
before you go away again, for I suppose 
you won't be able to endure England after 
travelling about so long. Let me introduce 
you to my wife. Maria, this is my brother 
Lionel. My daughter will be down directly.'* 

"You are not changed, James," said 
Lionel, with a shade of sadness in his tone 
far too délicate for his brother to notice. 

" Tm glad to hear you say so. You are a 
good deal altered, but a tropical cli mate musfc 
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t 

be very trying. Did y ou see Claridas before 
he died ? " 

"Tes." 

"Ah, l'm glad of tliat. You and he were^ 
old friends, I remember. I was greatly sur- 
prised to read the amount of his fortune. 

• 

He left it ail to his nephew, I see. Hasn't 
he a son living ? " 

" I believe so/' said Lionel in reply. How 
could he tell this xnan of tho sorrowful years- 
that had seemed to him crowded into one 
short week ? How could he speak to a man 
without heart, of despised tenderness, or dis- 
appointed hope ? He shrank from the mère 
mention of names he held sacred, as thouorh 
thèse light allusions were an insuit to the 
memory of the dead. 

Further speech upon this . thème was in- 
terrupted by the entrance of Constance,, 
whose expression of listless indifférence gave 
way to one of undisguised pleasure as she 
saw Lionel. She did not hastily withdraw 
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ter hand from his, and thej stood for a few 
moments, lookîng at each other with the 
Bympathetic wonder of strangers, who on 
first meeting are drawn together bj the belief 
that close companionsliip between them, may 
be unfolded by time. 

Yet beyond the words of formai greeting 
neither of them spoke, though each felt no 
ordinary interest in the other. In Lionel's 
mind the prévalent thought was one of sad- 
ness. So young, so wonderfuUy beautiful, 
could she be an apt pupil in this heart- 
withering school ? Had she accepted the 
creed his brother had held from boyhood, 
that the world must be viewed only in the 
clear dry light of self interest and materialistio 
prudence ? Was that queenly beauty to be 
sold in the dearest market, for a fortune or 
a title? Lionel knew nothing of "good 
Society," as it has complacently styled itself, 
but he knew something of the loveless mar-. 
riaores which in the holiest sensé are not mar- 
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riages at ail, but a licensed prostitution more 
shameless in thé sigtt of angels, than thé sin 
of the misérable créatures whom the higli 
born ladj would hold it dégradation to toucli 
with her dainty feet. 

Constance was thinking how kind and 
gentle his face was. Perhaps he could tell 
her something of the things she was always 
tryîng vainly to discover, and she longed so 
intensely for comfort, this girl whose life was 
a continuai triumph, if admiration and hom- 
age could make it so, However she said little 
while the brothers talked together on gênerai 
subjects, more like travellers beguiling the 
tedium of a railway journey by careless con- 
versation, than men who had had any past 
expérience in common. At last her father 
said — 

** l'm sorry I can t stay talking any longer, 
Lionel, but I hâve an engagement to-night I 
can t very well put off. Good night." 

" Good night, James." 

" I am not going ont, TJncle Lionel," said 
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Constance, who knew perfectly well the im- 
portance of Ler father's pretended engage- 
ment. " If it won't bore you to spend an 
hour with a girl, I wish you would take com- 
passion on my loneliness, and stay a little 
longer." 

Lionel hesitated. His brother had lef t the 
room, and Mrs. Vivian was groaning in a low 
voice, as she read a médical treatise bearing 
the agreeable title of " Sluggish Livers, and 
How they may be Endured." Constance 
spoke as though they were quite alone, and 
Lionel answered in the same way. 

" Do you really wish me to stay ? or do 
you merely ask me from courtesy, lest I 
should f eel slighted ? '* 

" I was angry at the indiffèrent way my 
father spoke to you," she replied ; " but my 
motive in asking you to stay is a purely 
selfish one ; I want to know you, TJncle 
Lionel, and Ishall ne ver do that if we al way s 
meet in rooms crowded with people." 

" Then I will stay," he said readily. " If 
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God bas gîven you a lieart like your face, it 
will be an honour to know you." 

He spoke with a kind of révérence in tlie 
Society of this girl, as he would hâve dona 
in the présence of a great musician or a great 
poet. In the simple f aith of this man, beauty 
and genius were divine, and worship of the 
divine in any form was a necessity of his 
nature. Who can wonder that the world 
called him a fool ! 

" What a grand compKment," said Con- 
stance, laughingly. *' I did not know you 
were so accomplished a courtier." 

" You know it was not a compliment." 

" Was it not ? Then I thank you ; but I 
warn you, you will find my heart (if I hâve 
one, which I doubt sometimes) wholly 
frivolous and selfish." 

" I will not belle ve that ; but why do you 
say so ? " 

" I don't mean to tell you ail my secrets in 
ten minutes," she said gaily. " You will be- 
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lieve what I say when you know me a little 
better/' 

They had begun to understand each other 
already, and in a few minutes were talkîng 
together without the least reserve. Had they 
been in the heart of an African désert they 
-could scarcely hâve been more completely 
alone,for Mrs. Vivian was apparently as corn- 
pletely fascinated by the pamphlet on " Slug- 
gish Livers " as maidens of eight years old 
generally are in the story of " Little Red 
Riding Hood," or maidens of eighteen in 
^^ Romeo and Juliet." 

It was not merely courtesy that had 
prompted Constance to seek this interview. 
She wanted advice and sympathy, and she 
knew instinctively that Lionel could give her 
both. It was qiiite a new expérience for her 
— this conversation with a man whose views 
had not been formed in cities, whose beliefs 
were not ail conventional, who spoke to her 
neither with insolent admiration nor cour- 
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teous indifférence, but with a chivalrou& 
déférence, as an old knight mîght hâve done 
to a fair young queen. 

" Will you sing to me ? " lie said. 

" I hâve no musical ability," said Con- 
stance. " Ail my masters hâve lost patience- 
with me, and one teacher I had — an old 
German professer — actually wept at the way 
I rendered a pièce of his composition. But 
I will sing you something, Uncle Lionel, if 
you wish it." 

Lionel was a musician, and saw immedi^ 
ately, by the accompaniment she played, that 
her déniai of musical proficiency was not 
mère affectation. But her voice, though 
lacking in power, was very sweet, and was^ 
like — or he fancied it was like — a voice h& 
had loved long before. 

Who can explain the method by which 
ideas are mentallv associated ? A strain of 
music faintly heard in the distance, a chance- 
Word carelessly uttered, the fragrant breatb 
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of a crushed hyacinth, the chimes of an old 
cathedral, ail thèse liave a meaning apart from 
their essential one — a meaning dépendent on 
the mînd which is subjected to their influ- 
ence. Those old ballads, softly sung, seemed 
to Lionel like echoes from long ago, and his 
thoughts went back to his youth with a 
yearning tenderness. The law that nothing 
dies, which we ail admit to be chemically 
certain, is even more évident in the domain 
of soûl and mind. Death could not claim 
sovereignty over the world, even though there 
were no eternal hereaf ter to join the severed 
links of life's broken chain. The beauty that 
compelled homage has mouldered into dust ; 
the voice, whose every accent was musîc, is 
still for evermore ; the pure bright soûl has 
returned to God, from whom it came ; but 
she is living yet. On the dusty highway of 
life every traveller must feel, whether he own 
it or not, the silent companionship of the 
past ; not merely actions, but thoughts. 
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words, looks and caresses, of long ago are 
living realities still; for heaven and earth, 
separated by death, are united again by re- 
membrance. 

Lionel started from his rêverie as the miisic 
ceased. 

" Thank y ou, dear," he said ; " it is many 
years since I heard that song. I must go 
now, for it is getting late." 

" What were you dreaming about just 
now ? *' she said, wonderingly. 

" I will tell you some day, perbaps," he 
replied. " I cannot do so now. Good night, 
dear Constance." 

" Tell me sometbing else then," sbe said. 
*' When you speak to me there is a kind o£ 
pity expressed in your voice, and I read the 
same thought in your eyes when I saw you 
first. What is the reason of this ? " 

He tried to évade her question, but she re- 
peated it, and he answered — 

" Because I cannot look at you without an 
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old, half-superstitious belief recurring to my 
mind." 

'^Whatisit?" 

Again he hesitated ; then lie said, reluc- 
tantly — 

*' It is tlie conviction that wlien heaven 
gives genius or beautj in their perfection, 
tliere is also for the life thus cro wned a future 
héritage of sorrow." 

Constance was not superstitions ; but she 
would not utter tlie laughing reply that rose 
to her lips. 

*' Forgive me," he said ; " I ought not to 
hâve uttered that idle fancy, even at your 
bidding. There should be no sorrow in store 
for you, if I had the power to shape the 
course of events." 

He kissed her affectionately as he spoke. 

"May I corne and see you, Uncle Lionel?'* 
she asked. " I want to finish the conversa- 
tion we hâve had to-night.' 

" Will you really corne ?" he said. " Mine 
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are dîngy rooms, and I hâve no companîons^ 
but my microscope, my meerschaum, my books 
and my violin." 

" You must put your nièce on the privi- 
leged list," sbe answered, "for I intend 
coming very often." 

And this was the beginning of the under- 
standing between Constance and Lionel. 




CHAPTEE VII. 



A LIFE IN DRKAMLAND. 



AccoEDiNG to conventional ideas, ail the sur- 
roundings of a poet should be cloudily sub- 
lime. He should live in some old ruined 
mansion, containiug rooms the floors of whicli 
are staîned with human blood. There should 
be eue chamber especially from which mys-^ 
terious sounds are heard afc midnight, wliere 
five centuries before a maiden was murdered 
in her lover's arms by a disappointed suitor, 
and where (it would be criminal to doubt) the 
gloomy tragedy is re-enacted every night, as 
a deep-toned bell announces the fatal hour of 
twelve. Parenthetically it may be observed 
that ghosts, according to most legends con- 
ceming them, appear wboUy incapable of 
being bored, or singularly déficient in origi- 
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nalîtj, seeîng that they repeat the same 
tragedy oftener than a companj of provincial 
actors. Judged bj human ideas, even stab- 
bing would grow monotonous after the 
thousandtli répétition, and poisoning or 
smotliering would form an agreeable varia- 
tion. This, however, like the most plausible 
Yankee investment, is mère spéculation. 

Or if his writings be of a pastoral character, 
the poet should dwell (by the same rule) in a 
peacef ul valley, where the dreamy ripple of a 
rivulet, the " low of cattle and song of birds," 
the lium of myriads of insects, and the tink- 
ling of sheep-bells, faintly borne to him 
through an open window, round which the 
olinging ivy grow s, should lend a sweeter 
rhythm to his verse. 

And yet, even if the stern necessity for 
bread did not so of ten draw him to the social 
whirlpool, where should the poet live but in 
London ? Who dreams more of the sea and 
the mountains — the plough-boy who cares 
Tery little more for Nature than his own hob- 
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nailed boots care,or the ragged City Arab who 
pines for a breath of f resh air in the squalid 
fever alley wbere he shuffles out bis life, re- 
membering a day wbea eartb sbowed him ber 
fair face, as banisbed spirits may remember 
the departed hours of Paradise ? 

Moreover, the poet's primai thème musfc 
ever be life rather than Nature, the million 
émotions of the human lieart, rather than the 
unchanging grandeur of the silent hills or 
the soulless beauty of violets and lilies. And 
where can life be studied as in London ? To 
him whose ear is attuned to listen to the 
throbbing of the great City's heart, what 
rausic and what discord may be heard ! Jost- 
ling each other in the muddy streets, the 
hurrying crowds are surely the most terrible 
sight ever beheld by the eye of heaven. 
Wealth and beggary, glory and shame, old 
men whose lives hâve been acontinuedcrime, 
children who scarcely know that there ïs such 
a thing as misery in the world ; girls whose 
soûls are white as the wings of angels, and 
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women once as pure asthey, with voices hoarse 
with cursing, and hearts scarred bj years of 
drunken shame. Oh, God ! bas the red earth 
of a battle-field ever sent so awf ul a cry to 
Tbee, as tbe daily voice of a great city's often 
trodden stones ? 

Edward Claridas was a poet in tbe truest 
sensé of tbe word ; gif ted witb the sensitive 
heart tbat feels more intensely tban it is 
possible for natures of a coarser fibre even to 
believe ; yet be lived in a very ugly little bouse 
in a London suburb, and much of bis life was 
spent in tbe drudgery of a dûll routine. 

Six years before be bad lef t bis fatber s 
bouse, and bad struggled manfuUy since tben 
for tbe necessities of life. Little tbe men 
and women wbo wept over bis poems, dreamed 
tbat tbe writer wbo could move tbem tbus, 
knew often tbe cravings of actual bunger, 
and only saved tbose wbom be loved best 
from sucb want, by bours' patient copying 
of légal jargon. 

Tbis bad been at first ; now an occasional 
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brief prevented him from utter need, for his 
brilliant abilities were obtainiag slow récog- 
nition even by that slowest of ail tribunals, 
the English Bar. 

** Clever young fellow, that," said an old 
judge to a great solicitor, after one of 
Edward's earliest appearances in Court. " He 
bas far too raucb talent to starve, and far too 
much genius ever to be worth a thousand 
pounds." 

His own sister never knew the extent of 
the sacrifice he made for her ; still less were 
they imagined by the other inmate of his 
house — Gertrude Renetta. 

When Emily Claridas had left her father's 
home she had been only fif teen, and in ac- 
cordance with the almost invariable practice 
of girls of that âge, had formed a violent 
friendship for one of her schoolfellows. On 
her side, perhaps, it was inerely a childish 
attachment, heightened by pity, but in the 
heart of Gertrude Renetta it was a passion 
of a silent strength too deep for words. 
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But every émotion of this strange girrsv 
nature had been intense from her infancy.. 
The eldest pupil in the school (a pretty, fair- 
haîred girl of nineteen, much reverenced on 
account of her being " engaged "), would 
sometimes heighten the charm of a midnight 
supper in her bedroom, by telling how Ger- 
trude had been brought to the house ten 
years before, a child of four, and the rumours 
conceming her parentage, which obtained 
currency among the pupils at that time. The 
story, told with considérable embellishments, 
always added to the enjoyment of the con- 
traband chocolaté creams, but in reality 
neither the narrator nor the listeners knew 
more about the actual facts of the case than 
Gertrude herself. 

And she knew merely that the school- 
mistress had been her only protector and 
friend, throughout the lonely years of her 
life. Once or twice she had ventured to ask 
Miss Levere about her parents, but only to 
reçoive a cold rejoinder that they had both. 
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died in her infancj, requesting Miss Levere 
to take charge of their daughter. Sometimes 
G^rtrude would f ancy she remembered a time 
when she had rested her head upon her 
iDOther*s bosom, and had known what it was to 
be caressed and petted like other girls; but 
thèse memories were indistinct and shadowy, 
80 that sbe could scarcely separate them from 
the numberless visions and fancies crowd- 
ing on her mind, which she knew to be 
wholly imaginary. 

For she had lived far less in the formai 
routine of school duties than in the world of 
her own dreams. Until Emily Claridas came 
to the school, there was no one who even pre- 
tended to understand her, and her lonely 
musings created a deeper companionship for 
her than she could ever hâve found in the 
Society of those careless though not unkindly 
school girls. 

Slighted or ignored, pitied or laughed at, 
she lived alone through ail those childish 
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years, lier only solace lying in imagination 
and music. 

No one can tell, save from expérience, liow 
deeply it is possible to find in thèse things, a 
life of victory when tne outer life bas failed. 

Sometimes, wben some sweet dream she 
could not utter in words bad boen wbispered 
again to ber by a strain of music, tbere 
would be a smile upon ber lips, tbough ber 
dark patbetic eyes were uncbanged in tbeir 
sorrowf al beauty. 

For those eyes, wbicb baunted ail wbo saw 
tbem, bad reason to be sad. Tbey bad never 
bebeld tbe loveliness of earth, tbe calm 
beauty of tbe starlit beavens, tbe crimson 
glory of a fading cloud, a green billside 
glistening witb dew, a rosebud witb its 
flusbed breast gleaming tbrougb a veil of 
moss; tbe yellow sunligbt batbing ber witb 
its warmbeams, or, sweetest of ail sigbtSjtbe 
suprême glory of a buman face— ail tbese 
were only dreams to ber, for G-ertrude 
Kenetta was blind. 
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Can it be wondered that lier tendency to 
make life one long dream was fostered by 
this almost into a guiding principle ? While 
her teachers were attempting to instruct her 
in geography or history, her thoughts would 
wander to lands measured by no lines of lati- 
tude or longitude ; to kings and queens, war- 
riors and minstrels of which the world knew 
nothing, though they were as real to Gertrude 
as the actual monarchs had ever been to their 
own courtiers. 

She never talked about thèse fanoies, but 
hoarded them like secret gold, and her silence 
was ascribed to mère stupidity. What talent 
could there possibly be in a girl who confused 
Henry the Eighth with Charles the Second ? 
— who called the Ganges an Italian river ? 
^-and had even gone the length of believing 
that eleven times twelve were one hundred 
and thirty-five ? 

The délicate perception of sound, the ex- 
quisite refinement of touch, which almost in- 
variably accompany the loss of eye-sight, 



i 
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were indeed hers toawonderful degree,and her 
musical ability amounted to absolute genius. 

Even those who disliked or ridiculed her 
admitted tliis. Miss Levere, who was as 
lîttle guiltj of emotional weakness as any 
woman living, would sit for hours in the 
dark listening to Gertrude play, and on one 
of thèse occasions she found on leaving the 
room that the housemaid (a raw countr y girl, 
with rough red arms, a mouth that was never 
shut, and the idiosyncrasy of breaking every- 
thing she touched, from a teacup to a pump 
handle), had actually crept up from the 
kitchen to listen, and was showing her 
powers of aesthetic appréciation, by the large 
tears that were falling from her eyes. 

The old German who gave lessons in music 
at the school had said to Miss Levere, im- 
pressively, after the performance of *^ A 
Virgin's Prayer," and "Home,Sweet Home/^ 
with variations, had driven him to the very 
verge of distraction — 

" Matam, ze young ladies of your school 
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are not worthy of me for to teach them, for 
I am a great musician, a true artist, though 
jrour barbarous nation ze fact knows not. 
But Miss Eenetta bumbles me. She is worthy 
to hâve been ze daughter of Beethoven. 
Ah ! if she had but power of sight to study 
ze great masters, she would astound ze 
world. I am great — ^yes, indeed, very great 
— but she is greater." 

" Perhaps, Herr Schwenzel," Miss Levere 
liad suggested, " her blindness is the cause of 
the ability you hold in such hîgh esteem? '* 

"Matam/' replied the musician, with a 
frown, "you are guilty of ze grave misjudg- 
ment — ^you strike a note that causes to destroy 
ze whole charaoter of ze harmony. Z'ere is 
^ifts of blind people — goot ; but zey do not 
play like zat. Miss Renetta is an artist.*' 

A month or two after Edward and Emily 
began to live alone together, Miss Levere had 
died, and Gertrude had been lef t in the world 
alone, without a friend, without hope, with- 
out even the blessed light of heaven. 
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Strict investigation had been made amono;^ 
Miss Levere's papers for any letter or mé- 
morandum that might throw light upon the 
mysterjof Gertrude's parentage, but in vain. 
Those who had known the schoolmistress 
best believed that she had been well paid for 
the care of the child ; but no trace could be 
found of such payments if there ever had 
been any, and consequently there was no one 
upon whom Gertrude could make the faintest 
claim. 

AU this had been told to Emily Claridas in 
a letter (crossed and recrossed) from another 
schoolfellow, and the impulsive, warm-hearted 
little girl had taken the letter to her brother 
without a Word. 

Edward had understood the mute appeal 
of Bmily's bright tearful eyes, but consent 
did not seem very practicable. Though he 
worked early and late, he could scarcely earn 
enough for their common necessities. What 
kind of life could he hope for with his respon- 
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sibilities augmented, and the denaands upon 
liîs slender purse increased ? 

But a second glance at the pleading ear- 
nestness of Bmily's face had decided him, and 
he had said — 

" If your f riend will share our home with 
us, Emily, it shall be hers as much as mine. 
But ours is a rough, uncertain lif e for a young 
girl." 

** She will not think it so," had been the 
eager rejoinder. " It is like you, Edward, ta 
suggest such a noble thing, for though yoa 
tell me not to trouble my head with money 
matters, I know we are very poor. But 
though it would involve still greater sacri- 
fices for you to make, I cannot ask you not 
to do this. Poor, poor Gertrude, she is so 
young — so lonely. She has known so much 
sorrow and so little joy." 

" She shall come, dear," Edward had said, 
** if she will, and we will try to brighten her 
dark life a little." 
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So she had come to the only home fchat had 
opened its doors to receive her, and the whole 

world had seemed to change to her as she 

crossed its threshold. Hère no one spoke 

harshly, or even indifEerentlj to her, for 

Emily, who had been her friend, was now 

her sister, and her gentle companionshi p knew 

no weariness. 

And Edward ? 

He understood her as no one else could do. 
This visionarj, idealistio nature could onlj 
be fathomed by a poet, and Gerfcrude quickly 
felt the différence between the sister and 
brother — ^between the ignorant pity of a 
heart sensitive to the sufFering of others, 
though it could not understand it, and the 
sympathy of a knowledge that seemed to 
feel instinctively not only every nerve's thrill 
of pain, but also the fantastic comfort that 
tempered sorrow — the dream companionship 
of the artist's world. 

Gertrude never realised the poverty of her 
friends. Edward had forbidden Emily to 
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speak to her of this, and the ugly little house 
•(architectural beauty makes a perceptible 
différence in the yearly rental) was an en- 
ohanted palace to her, and as she never knew 
how shabby and faded the furniture was, her 
ignorance in this regard was hardly to be 
wondered at. How could she think Edward 
poor, when he was so constantly bringing her 
rare fruit and flowers ? She took them with 
gratitude and révérence — she touched the 
soft peache^ with a caressing tenderness — she 
inhaled the fragraat breath of lily and 
hyacinth while they lived, treasuring their 
dead leaves on her bosom, as many women 
treasure the written word that first tells them 
they are loved. To her thèse things were 
like their giver, precious, with a value she 
could no more measure or explain than she 
could hâve told why certain harmonies caused 
her to tremble with delight, or why the soft 
touch of a summer breeze upon her cheek 
recalled an indistinct remembrance ; but she 
never thought of the money thèse things had 
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cost him — who is so base as to think of the- 
material value of an angel's crown ? 

It was not merely pity that prompted 
Edward to rendor thèse graceful and délicate 
attentions. She had the claim upon hin> 
womanhood bas on every cbivalrous nature r 
sbe bad tbe claim of trustful weakness — sbe- 
bad tbe furtber claims of youtb and inno- 
cence ; but, in addition to ail tbis, be bad 
conceived a singularly deep afEection for ber. 
Her wonderful music was actual teacbing to- 
bîm, and seemed to explain tbougbts tbat 
baffled bim, to suggest fanciesand toawaken 
beliefs. 

He loved to watcb tbe play of expres- 
sion on ber face, as be read ber some 
poem be bad written, before be gave it to the 
world — to listen to ber strange, hesitating 
conversation — to hear ber voice as sbe sang^ 
some old ballad that be loved. 

There is no immortality for thought lika 
tbe immortality of song. Books moulder 
unbeeded on tbe undisturbed sbelves of a 
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scholar's library. Some power of perception 
thoy maj possess — some grâce of fancy^ 
perhaps, but who can grope for teaching in 
the darkness of an obsolète diction ? So the 
dust grows deeper on the unopened volumes 
as the years pass by. 

But a song that has once reached the heart 
of a nation dwells there for ever. More tears 
hâve been shed over " Auld Eobin Gray '* 
than over the history of the Reign of Terror,. 
Does the aunouncement in the TimeSy 
that a thousand brave soldiers hâve been 
killed, touch the hearts of its readers half so 
much as that weird old ballad, " The Three 
Ravens ?" It is so hard to realise the wide 
extent of sufFering the telegram expresses ; 
but who cannot understand the song ? 



She lifted up his ghastly head, 
And kissed his wounds that were so red ; 
She buried him bef ore the prime, 
And died herself ère eveniug time. 

With a down derry, derry, derry, dowa down. 



Ah, me ! when simple old words like thèse 
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awaken no écho in human breasts, women 
will hâve ceased to love, and men to sufEer. 

** And I suppose," says my pretty blue- 
eyed reader Alice, who (after spending an 
hour and three quarters before her mirror, 
adjusting the f olds of her dress and arranging 
the long tresses of her bright hair) is beguil- 
ing the tedium of the remaining fifteen 
minutes she has to wait, by glancing care- 
lessly over this poor book of mine, ** I sup- 
pose Gertrude loved Edward Claridas.-' 

(Alice has been in love herself , she con- 
siders, ever since that " delicious pic-nic." 
Love, she thinks, means the permission to a 
favoured suitor to admire and caress her — a 
delightful thing to give, and a still more de- 
lightful thing — if Augustus is to be believed 
— to receive.) 

Gertrude did love Edward Claridas, but 
not as you hâve learned love, Alice. To her 
love meant a worship that asked for no 
return — the deep submissive révérence of a 
heart that almost idealised its hero into a god* 
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There îs a wild fanatical dévotion, closely 
borderîng on inspiration, in human love as 
well as in religion. 

She never dreamed of his loving her. Ta 
be near him, to hear his voice, to know that 
her musio was sweet to him, to listen to his 
poems, and feel that he regarded her with a 
deeper interest than he fait in the women he 
met every day — this was hers, and this was 
ail for which she dared to hope. 

A blind girl, ignorant of ail the world 
counts knowledge, with no practical sagacity, 
dreaming wild dreams, and cherishing a hope- 
less love known with perfect contentment to 
be such — which shall we give her, scorn or 
pity? 

Let us keep both for those wbose désert or 
need is greater. The artist may suffer more 
deeply than other men, but his wretchedness 
knows a triumph better worth having, than 
the soulless joy of workers with baser airns 
and lower aspirations. Some day, perhaps, 
the world will learn that the wealth of souI 
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a kind of révérence like that of a devout 
believer awaiting the décision of an oracle- 

But when he saw Emily Claridas, his heart 
beat fast with something more than mère re- 
raembrance. Those bright, brown, laughing 
eyes ; that wealth of waving cbestnut hair ; 
that demure, yet mischievous expression ; that 
balf-babyish, but altogether winsome type of 
beauty — he knew it well, It had looked up 
in his face long ago, when Flora Leslie had 
first won his boyish f ancy ; it had haunted 
him through years of strange vicissitudes and 
weary loneliness, and now it stood before him 
a living reality — his dead love's child. 

Nature does not weary of repeating the 
same f orm of beauty through successive géné- 
rations, and in this she is more gentle and 
sympathetic than is her wont. 

Flora Leslie, and his love for her, were 
two ideas inseparably associated in Lionel 
Vivian's mind ; the latter had withstood ail 
the T\ithering and estranging influences of 
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Time, and as he looked at Emily, he altnost 
fancied that the former had done so too, and 
that this girl must know instinctively the one v 
thought tliat had at once guided and deso- 
lated his life. 

They were soon talking freely together ; 
and from thèmes of gênerai interest and 
trivial import, they passed, by imperceptible 
degrees, to matters more directly personal. 
Lionel told them about his wandering, desul- 
tory life, of which Edward knew, and Emily 
guessed, the secret; but he left them to 
speak first of their mother. This, before 
long they did, with a tendemess and révér- 
ence that showed him her children had not 
shared in her husband's indifférence. He 
noticed, however, a certain tone of sadness 
running through ail they said, which could 
not be explained merely by personal regret ; 
but remembering the last words John. 
Claridas had spoken to him, Lionel did not 
ask the reason why. 

VOL. I. K 
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" Will you go abroad again, Mr. Vivian ? '* 
said Emily. " I hope not." 

" I think not/* he said ; " it is time my 
wanderings ceased. Hark ! What was 
that?'* 

It was Gertrude Renetta in the next room, 
playing the piano in her dreamy, wonderf ul 
way, till the instrument seemed to sigh and 
murmur like a living thing. 

Emily briefly described Gertrude to him, 
adding that they always thought of each other 
as sisters. 

"Which îs rat her presumptuous on my 
part, seeing that Gertrude has genius,'* she 
concluded. " Shall we go in and speak to 
her?'* 

" No," answered Lionel, quickly. ** She 
might leave off if we did ; or even if she 
continued, she could not play like that if she 
knew anyone were listening to her." 

So they sat together in the deepening twi- 
light, listening to the music, which seemed 
as weird and strange as the sighing of a mid- 
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night breeze through the leafy boughs of a 
^eat f orest. 

At last the music ceased, abruptly, as it 
had begun. After a momentary silence, 
Lionel said to Emily — 

"And you say the musician is a young 
girl ? It is wonderf ul : imagination, genius, 
a,nd passion are ail expressed in her music." 

" Should you like to know her ? " said 
Emily. 

**It is an honour for which I shall be 
^ateful, though I am not worthy of it," he 
said simply. 

Be patient with him, reader, if you can, in 
considération of the fact that his life had been 
a wandering one, and that he tnew nothing 
of good Society. It is only charitable tohope 
that a course of evening parties, a f ew dinners 
at the clubs, the friendship of one or two 
match-making mothers, and the conversation 
of a successful capitalist would hâve taught 
him a wiser creed. He might hâve learned 
then that art is a thing to be patronised^ wj:^^ 
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reverenced; that imagination is a morbid 
folly ; that genius is a fact to be critically 
explained away ; that passion is a disease for 
médical treatment ; that man is endowed 
with sublime faculties, solely for the pur- 
pose of buying in the cheapest market 
and selling in the dearest ; and that true 
heroes are men like Thomas Chunks and the 
Duke of Finesse. The lives of thèse un- 
canonised saints may be f ound on every book- 
stall, for the devout to ponder over and 
imitate. 

Read them (if you hâve not abeady done 
so) and you will find — not indeed, any 
record of love or hatred, of passion or renun- 
ciation, of aspiration or sympathy — but f ull 
détails of their schemes and their triumphs. 
Both men were traders ; the former in pork, 
the latter in treaties, and each gained his 
désire. Chunks made a large fortune (which 
his son has since squandered), and the Duke 
obtained a seat in the Cabinet, a jewelled 
garter, a succession of political victories, and 
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n grave în Westminster Abbey. I hâve 
called thèse men uncanonised saints, and so 
in truth they were; for their consistent faith 
ne ver wavered, that the world is a place in 
which to get possession of as much as pos- 
sible in the shortest conceivable time; and 
" this is the catholio faith which except a 
man believe faithfuUy he cannot be saved." 

And yet there is an old Book, which has 
played its part in human history, that seems 
to indicate quite a différent destiny for man, 
and to suggest an altogether dissimilar code 
of ethics. Not only does it enunciate abstract 
truths little believed, but it tells, with a sub- 
lime simplicity and a music as of the angels 
of God, of a hfe in which the Divine idéal 
became a reality — a life of self -abnégation, of 
obscurity, of poverty, and of martyrdom — 
yet of a brightness beside which the very 
stars of Heaven are pale. Perhaps if men 
studied that Divine Life a little more, they 
would cant and grovel less, and some of the 
biographies of ignoble lives, which at présent 
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défile our bookshelves, would never hâve seen 
the light. 

Gertrude had not known she had any 
listeners, or nothing less than Edward's wisb^ 
which she never dreamed of opposing, would 
hâve induced her to play. She had a deep 
and not unnatural shrinking from strangers ;. 
but what she had already heard of Lionel had 
interested her ; and when he spoke to her she 
was touched by his gentle respect and défé- 
rence, and felt the same attraction in his 
voice that Constance had felt in his face. 

He thanked her for her music with an un- 
conscious grâce a courtier might hâve envied, 
80 perfectly free was it from the possibility 
of being regarded as flattery. 

Books of étiquette may teach a man not to 
eat cheese with his fork, or to drink ont of 
his finger glass ; but he has about as much 
chance of learning courtesy from them as ho 
has of learning Hebrew. Artificial pohteness 
is like a theatrical crown : its lustre is bril- 
liant enough in the limelight, but it is merely 
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ludicrous viewed in the clear sunshine of 
day. 

They talked about the great musicians of 
the time, most of whom Gertrude had heard, 
for ib had been a delight to Edward, in which 
he frequently indulged, to take her to a con- 
cert, and watch, not the grimaces of the long- 
haired musicians, but the thoughts that 
passed like wayes of light across her face. 

They had not been talking long whenthere 
wasavery softtap at the door,and a s mail voice 
might f aintly be heard murmuring something. 

TJpon the invitation to come in, the visiter, 
who was in fact, the only domestic servant 
of the house, effected a compromise by putting 
her head into the room (without evincing any 
disposition on the part of her bodyto folio w), 
and murmuring something about a grave. 

Although her first recorded words, sugges- 
tive of churchyard méditations, were delivered 
like the remarks of the decapitated philosopher 
in the *' Arabian Nights," Eliza Yellowink 
was by no means a ghostly character. She 
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had probably sojourned about fourteen years 
in what a popular hjmn calls " a world of 
ruflBans," and her cheeks were as chubby as 
those of the cherub, with a pocket-hand- 
kerchief, who bas wept for centuries over a 
grave in one of the chapels of Westminster 
Abbey. In figure she was short, but of a 
plumpness that suggested the possibility of 
her attaining with mature years to the pro- 
portions of Eubens' " Venus," or ** the fat lady 
exhibited bef ore the cro wned heads of E urope," 
at their respective . palaces, and before the 
British public in gênerai at Clapham Common 
on a Derby Day. 

" Eliza," said Emily demurely, " it must 
be decidedly uncomfortable to be jammed 
between a doorway like you are at this 
moment, and it is scarcely cheerf ul to break 
in upon a social evening by an allusion to the 
grave.'* 

Thus encouraged, the rest of Miss 
Yellowink's person entered the room, and 
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•she handed her mistress a card, bearing the 
name of Guy Waldegrave. 

Guy and Edward were old friends, and had 
been schoolfellows, but they had seen very 
little of eacli other of late years. A month 
before, however, they had met again, and 
Guy had promised to call upon his old com- 
panîon at the earliest opportunity for a talk 
over the past. 

" Your servant told me you had a party, 
old fellow," he said, as Edward entered the 
room where he was sitting. " I was about to 
retire, appalled at the visions that suggested 
themselves of evening dress, a string band, 
and waltzing till three in the morning, but it 
fiuddenly occurred to me that a party, in the 
vernacular, meant an individual, and the 
prospect of seeing you was too tempting to 
he relinquished. Still, if the party needs 
exclusive attention, don't hesitate to say so." 

" Seeing that l've lived hère six years, and 
that you hâve never been to see me ail the 
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tîme, it is notvery probable I shall let you ofE sa 
easily now. You are not af raid of my guest, 
are you ? You used to be af raid of nothing.'' 

" I fear nothing now, not even the Hang- 
ing Cpmmittee of the Eoyal Aoademy." 

Take care, Guy Waldegrave, how you 
brave the Fates — ^there may be a spell in 
that room you are about to enter so care- 
lessly . Valeur is a fine thing, and. so is cool 
self -possession like your own, but their united 
strength is not a match for witchcraf t. 

However, ail he thought ^as that Claridas 
was an uncommonly lucky fellow to hâve- 
such a pretty sister ; that lie should greatly 
enjoy paintîng her portrait, and still more 
highly appreoiate the luxury of teasing her, 
and seeing how that round baby face would 
look if she were angry. 

After some gênerai conversation Edward 
said to him — 

" What are you painting now, Guy ? Any- 
thing that will take the world by storm ? " 

"lam afraid that opération is attended 
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with considérable difficulty. But I tWnk tlie 
painting I am engaged vith now will be better 
than anything I hâve donc yet.V 

" Is the subject a secret ? " 

" No, it is a picture called * Friendsliip.' '* 

" And what is your idea of friendsliip, Mr. 
Waldegrave?" said Emily demurely, "some- 
thing pastoral, I suppose, such as * Mary had 
a little lamb ; ' or domestic pathos, représenta 
ing an old lady and her cat. I admire thafc 
style of painting very much." 

" So you can tease as well as be teased, yôu 
little brown haired witch," thought Guy^ 
adding aloud, " I am sorry you hâve not 
more révérence for nursery émotion, Miss 
Claridas. I am really afraid even to describa 
my painting to so merciless a critic." 

"Why?" 

" Because it is that most sentimental of ail 
thèmes — a love scène." 

" Emily will hâve no sleep to-night, Walde- 
grave, unless you enlighten her f urther,*' said 
Edward, laughing. "A love scène called 
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■* Friendship' would awaken the interest of a 
nature far less curious than hers. What does 
it represent ? " 

** It represents a young and ardent lover 
{f orgive his sentimentality, Miss Claridas, he 
is a mère boy), lying at the feet of a beauti- 
fiil girl, some two or three years his senior. 
He has been reading to her, but he has 
dropped the book of poems on the grass, and is 
«tudying the sweeter poetry of her face. The 
boy's eager unrest forms a striking contrast 
to the quiet and hush of his surroundings ; 
for their reading-room is the daintiest bower 
of shade in a rich garden, and the youDg 
lover' s hot face is fanned by the cool breath 
oî a mossy f ountain just behind him." 

" And she ? " 

" She is the chief figure of the picture, 
of course. WonderfuUy beautiful, a dream 
of hazel eyes, and golden hair ; features 
of statuesque regularity, the perfect ré- 
alisation of a sculptor's idéal ; she is 
leaning back in a comfortable garden 
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chair, and looking down at her young 
lover s pleading face with as little pity as i£ 
he were a drowning flj. Her soft white 
fingers are tearing a rose he has given her ta 
pièces, just as her soft words are tearing his 
life. He has given her love — worship — 
dévotion ; she ofEers him in return — friend» 
sJiipy sisterly afEection, and the other chloro- 
form such women generally administer when 
they perform the pleasing opération of break- 
ing a heart." 

" You seem to feel the boy*s case strongly,** 
said Emily, rather nettled at the imputation 
on her sex. 

" I was obliged to do so bef ore I could 
paint his face." 

" What suororested the idea? " said Edward. 

" A poem in one of the magazines, entitled 
' A Sketch from Life.' " 

" Can you remember it ? " 

** It has no literary merit." 

" Still I should like to hear it, to get at the 
root of your idea." 
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** Well then, as far as I can reinember, ifc 
was something like this : — 

* In her eyes an angeVs dream of rest, 

For ever seems to sleep ; 
While ejelids white as a sw^an's soft breast, 

Half yeil their Instre deep. 
Her voice is low as a nyren's song, 

Her queenly form is f air ; 
And the sunlight loves to linger long, 

On the waves of her golden hair. 

' Those dreaming violet eyes were wet, 

When her pet canary died ; 
And over a novel with fond regret, 

She many a time has sighed. 
Bat when she stoops f rom her pride awhile, 

With a faithfnl heart to play, 
She will cast ère long, with a weary smile, 

The broken toy away. 

' The seamstress once with a bail dress failed. 

And then her words were wild ; 
Bnt she stood unmoved while the woman wailed 

0*er the bed of her dying child. 
She will weep at the lightest touch of care, 

Bnt her sweet eyes smile the same ; 
When her carriage sweeps by a wan despaîr, 

Or a mined woman*s shame. 



< 



False and beautiful, fair and cold, 

She has ail that she cares to own ; 
Ancient ancestry, rank and gold, 

Sweet voice — and a heart of stone. 
Yet the life of the girl in the rastic mill, 

Who dreams of a shepherd's kîss — 
Narrow and coarse, thongh ît be — is still 

A nobler thing than this.' " 
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**You will hâve diflSculty in finding a 
TQodel for the lady," said Edward. " Faces 
of that description are rarely seen in actual 
life, and you must hâve genius indeed if you 
can evolve such a beauty from your own un- 
^ided imagination." 

" I should not attempt it. Indeed, I should 
hâve despaired so ntterly of meeting the face 
I wanted either in dreams or reality, that I 
should never hâve designed the picture, had 
I not seen and sketched the young lady her- 
self before I read the poem which so accu- 
rately describes her." 

" Are f urther particulars a secret ? " 

" Not at ail. I dont know her personally, 
but I saw her at church and sketched her on 
the fly-leaf of a hymn-book. Does that trans- 
gression place me beyond the pale of human 
forgiveness. Miss Claridas?" 

"It was a yery uncanonical proceeding, 
certainly ," said B mily, laughing, " but abso- 
lution might be granted you if the lady was 
very beautiful and the sermon very duU." 
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" Of the dulness of the sermon it is im- 
possible to give any idea. Since you are so 
lenient in your judgment, I don't mind con- 
fessing I hâve been several times since to the 
same church in the hope of seeing her again. 
What I hâve endured f rom Mr. Chockby, the 
clergyman (especially when she was not 
there) is penance enough for worse trans- 
gressions even than mine. As for the beauty 
of the lady, I hâve but faint hope my com- 
pleted painting will give any adéquate por- 
trayal of that. Of course the sketch is very 
rough, and still more unsatisfactory ; how- 
6 ver, such as it is you can see it if yoa like, 
for I think I hâve it in my pocket-book." 

" I should like to see it very mach, Mr. 
Waldegrave," said Emily; "if I must hâve 
a réputation for curiosity, it is only fair I 
should enjoy the fruits of it." 

He took the sketch from his pocket-book, 
and handed it to her. She examined it care- 
fully, and then returned it to him, saying 
more earnestly than she had spoken yet — 
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" She is very beautiful ; even more so than 
I inferred f rom your description, but I should 
not hâve read her face as you hâve done." 

"Should you not? Your brother shall 
décide." 

Edward studied the sketch, even more 
attentively than his sister had done ; at last 
he said^ — 

"I am convinced you hâve read t^iis girl 
wrongly, or else that your sketch is singularly 
inaccurate. Of course her face may be a lie, 
but if I were called upon to décide what it 
expresses, I would say almost anything 
rather than heartless, self-complacent cruelty. 
Selfish she may be, but not pitiless. You 
hâve almost caricatured her expression of 
discontent — " 

" I assure you I hâve never seen it absent 
from her face." 

" Very probably, but that very look néga- 
tives your whole theory. She is dissatisfied 
with her self quite as much as with everything 
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else. She might break hearts, perhaps, and 
forget that she had done so in thé selûshness 
of her own sorrow ; but she would never take 
a wanton delight in doing so." 

" She has found a powerf ul champion in 
you," said G-uy, " but I will submit the draw- 
ing to Mr. Vivian as a Court of Final Appeal/' 

Lionel took the sketch in his hand, but, 
unlike the others, retumed it after one rapid 
glance. 

"My opinion would be worth nothing," he 
said, quietly, "for I am no artist; but I 
know this lady, and I know she is incapable 
of falsehood or cruelty." 

" I am routed utterly," cried Guy. " Miss 
Claridas, bave you suflScient generosity to 
cover the discomfiture of a defeated enemy by 
a song ? " 

" You would not care for my singing," she 
replied, " it is merely a boarding-school affair ; 
but Gertrude will sing you somethiag." 

She also would hâve declined, but Edward 
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coming forward and offerîng her his arm, she 
yielded at once to his mute request, and 
«ufEered him to lead her to the piano. 

"What shall I sing?" she said, passing 
her fingers dreamily over the keys. 

" Sing one of Bdward's unpubhshed songs," 
said Emily ; " something of a more hopefnl 
<5haracter than that dreadfui sketch." 

In her clear, rich voice, always pathetîc, 
Gertrude sang, to an exquisite air, thèse 
words — 



** Hope is mocked bj a wearj morrow, 
Hearts must ache with constant pain, 

I am qneen of the earth/* said Sorrow, 
'* Who shall dare dispute my reign ? *' 

Sed with blood was each sharp thom 

Of the wreath that crowned her streaming haïr. 

And she challenged the world in f earless scom 
Her right to question — her strength to dare. 

Love in idle mood was twining 

A fragrant wreath of dewy flow'rs, 
*^ I am king when the son is shining, 

And what man counteth the darken'd honrs ? 
There, I cast the royal wreath, 

Plncked and treasnred and wom by me, 
Judge between os, oh, Life and Death, 

Whose shall the world's dominion be ? " 
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Life took violet, rose and heather, 

Thom and hjaointh — love and pain ; 
Plaiting the rival wreaths together, 

So that thej oould not be rent in twain. 
« Love shall triumph/* was Lif e's deoree, 

" Breaky oh, heart, jet still be tme, 
Bat he who crowned with the flowers wonld be, 

Most wear the thoms of Sorrow too." 

Brow and breast alike were bleeding, 

As Love prayed for pity sweet, 
But Death heard the broken pleading 

Of the passion at his feet. 
One soft touch of his pitying hand, 

And the red thoms' power to wound was o*er, 
Bat Love*8 flowers bloom in a brighter land, ^ 

In f adeless béant j for evermore. 

"I don't see that your view of love i» 
much more encouraging than mine," said 
Guy, breaking at last the silence which fol- 
lowed the song. People rarely praised Ger- 
trude's singing, its influence upon them was 
too powerf ul to admît of description, and her 
listeners felt more or less consciously that 
commonplace commendation would be im- 
pertinent. " My young lover would receive 
suffering from your hands as well as mine ; 
you would give him a crown of thorns, and I 
should give him- 
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" A fool's-cap ; and I venture to believe 
there is a decided distinction between the 
two." 

" Well — perliaps you are right," said Guy, 
thoughtfuUy, " but could you not hâve given 
Love a kinder comf orter than Death ? '* 

" Death is not always unkindly ; but 
whether his toucli be gentle or not, he is the 
only comforter possible for Love. A great 
love is the suprême event of a life, it stands 
without a rival or a successor." 

"Sorrow was the rival of Love in your 
song." 

" The companion, undqubtedly, but Life, 
the most pitiless of judges, ruled, though she 
plaited the thorns and flowers together, that 
Love's sway should be undisputed." 

" Then you resignedly condemn my young 
lover to a tragical end. His heart being 
broken, I suppose there is no course open ta 
him but to hang himself.'' 

" If his heart were really broken, that 
would be unnecessary. But perhaps he might 
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find a prosaic but excellent comforter in Corn- 
mon Sensé, and marry some one else." 

**Ali," said Guy, "you are renouncing^ 
your transcendentalism of five minutes 
ago. 

" No, I am not. I am simply questioning 
whether your * young lover ' really does love 
this girl, who is offering lûm lier friendship, 
after ail." 

' Guy threw himself into a theatrical attitude 
of tragical surprise. 

" Not love her ! " -he exclaimed, " why the 
poor boy's heart is breaking for her." 

" Is it ? I am not so sure of that. Who is 
the sweetest woman in the book he has been 
reading — Viola, Una, or Beatrix ? You did 
not say whose poems they were, but be 
certain no poet ever painted a heroine so 
fiweet as the idéal in his mind. He is in love 
certainly, but it is with a beautif ul face, and 
a character as unreal as a Socialistes Elysium. 
Perhaps some day he may meet a woman. 
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and leave off worshipping a dream for the sake 
of a reality, and then — " 

" What then ? " 

" I am not composing a novel," said Edward 
with a smile, " so I need not fancy his idéal 
history further. But if she binds Love's 
wreath round his head he will wear it, though 
the thoms may wound him, in préférence to 
any other crown the world can give." 

" And supposing Death, or Life, or Time^ 
or any other of those arrant thieves robbed 
him of her ? Would hi» heart break then ? '* 

" Hearts that are brave and strong do not 
often break while the world has need of thern. 
But if you ask me would he ever accept any- 
thing else in the place of his love, I answer 
no — a thousand times." 

" But if the woman changed, and ceased to 
be what he had first known and loved, will 
your theory absolve him from the charge of 
inconstancy if he forget her ?" 

" If he had ever loved her and she had 
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ever been worthy of his love, he could not 
forget. If Love is not eternal neither is 
Truth. Butthere is as mucli différence between 
the true passion and the false as there is 
between a woman, with a woman's longings, 
sympathies, beliefs and sins, and a beautiful 
flesh and blood statue, with justheart enough 
to keep her alive and no more." 

Lionel Vivian had not taken any part in 
this conversation, but he had listened atten- 
tively to it ail. Twenty-seven years before 
he had first learned what love meant, and 
Time that alters and efEaces so much, had 
failed utterly to weaken his boyish faith, or 
banish his heart's queen from her unshared 
sovereignty of his life. 

After a little more music and conversation, 
more or less desultory, Lionel and Guy re- 
turned to their respective homes, each utter- 
ing the thoughts the evening had suggested, 
in the art he loved best — Lionel by making 
the obedient strings of his violin speak in a 
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-dreamy cadence of a face loved and lost 
long since, but found again afber faithful 
years ; Guy to sketch the same face in every 
possible light and witli every imaginable 
surrounding. 

An evening of ordinary social intercourse, 
the expression of thoughts by no means 
original or striking, ail this in a house pos- 
sessing neither the attraction of wealth and 
rank, nor the picturesque charm of roofless 
poverty — why record so trivial an event ? 

Because thèse circumstances which appear 
so small, are the true roots of the outward 
events which ail can recognise. The bio- 
grapher takes up his pen, and writes the 
dates of his hero*s birth, marriage, and death, 
where his house was, who were his friends, 
and the efEect of some of his actions. 

This may make an excellent book of 
référence, but do not call it a life. For life 
consists of events only to be recorded by the 
hands of angels, of secret love whose flowers 
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are woven into no mamage garland ; of hâte- 
not the less deadly because opportunity has 
never suffered it to write the story of its 
bitterness in blood ; of victory that finds no 
place in histoiy ; of defeat over which no 
regretful cry is wailod ; of homage rendered 
freely, yet never suspected, and of renuncia- 
tion chronicled only on the eternal tablets of 
Heaven. 








CHAPTBR ÏX. 



A FAITHFUL OEAOLB, 



** I DO assure y ou, Mrs. Prockett, nium, thafc 
he's a hexcellent lodger, he pays reg'lar ana 
'andsome, he keeps early hours, never gives 
no sort of trouble, and is alwàys civil spoken^ 
The only fault of 'im as I know of, is that he 
will play that fiddle of his till it seems to me 
as though ail the cats and ail the dogs and 
aJl the birds was a calling to each other to be 
quiet and stand out of the way. I wouldn*t 
stand it from any other lodger, Mrs. Prockett,. 
mum, for I tell you true, 1 can't abear musia 
myself, but he is so hadmirable 'in hother 
respex that I contents myself with putting a 
hextra half-guinea every week into the bill. 
The way I looks at it, Mrs. Prockett, mum, 
is this, that if lodgers will hâve their notions^ 
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they must pay half a guinea a week for each 
of 'em." 

Mrs, Prockett utfcered a groan of gratified 
assent, suggestive of the idea thafc lier rate of 
taxation upon idiosyncrasies would be fixed 
at a higher money value. 

"Well, Mrs. Prockett, mum," pursued 
Mrs. Rubblebake, for that was the name of 
the landlady whose remarks are hère vera- 
ciously recorded, " I am free to confess that 
I charged my last lodger a guinea a notion ; 
but then his notions came so hawkward. 
One of 'em was to kiss my servant gais, and 
another was to hâve my best parleur fitted 
up like a public 'ouse, which no respectable 
landlady could endure, though I will not 
-deny to you, Mrs. Prockett, mum, that I 
found the constant supply of brandy a com- 
fort, being given to a nervous fluttering of 
the 'art, as has been the case from a young 
child — ^if you dont believe me, ask the 
-doctors." 

The subject of Mrs. Eubblebake's remarks 
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was Lionel Vivian. He had taken her rooms 
soon after his arrivai in England, which was 
now three months ago, During that time he 
had been often at Bdward's home, and both 
the brother and sister had frequently called 
on him, At his brother' s house he had been 
only an occasional visiter, for the formality 
and coldness of everything chilled and de- 
pressed him, nor was his brother s conversa- 
tion of a nature materially to atone for this ; 
for although the money market plays too 
large a part in the destiny of nations to be 
flippantly spoken of, it becomes somewhat 
monotônous and depressing when it is the only 
thème of discussion. Moreover to those who 
hâve no spécial cause for watching, with 
excited interest, the course of its fluctuations, 
the facts that railway shares are falling, or 
mines looking up, that the bank rate of 
discount is increased one half per cent,, and 
that foreign loans are a little firmer, are not 
calculated to awaken the deepest émotions of 
the soûl. 
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Mrs, Vivian was almost as silent as 
Bpicœne, on every thème but her ailments, 
and a gentleman naturally feels some diffi- 
dence in talking to a lady about the state 
of her liver. Bven Constance seemed incap- 
able of escaping from the home influences, 
and would sometimes be listless and weary 
even during Lioners visits. 

But when she called to see him, Constance 
was bright and unconstrained enough. Not 
that he could give her the highest help she 
needed, for that was strength, and his was 
rather the unquestioning simplicity of childish 
faith, than the invincible conviction standing 
rock-like in the midst of unrestful seas of 
doubt, 

Still Constance was as much with him as 
possible, and never left him without some 
encouragement, She felt that he believed in 
the things her father held in contempt, and 
she herself in uncertainty. She was cer- 
tain of sympathy, too ; and sympathy to 
natures like hers is as necessary as fresh air. 
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and although it was impossible for an old 
man perfectly to understand a young girl's 
heart, he was never unconscious of the fact 
himself, being in this as in many^ other 
things unlike most men, who consider a 
feeling must necessarily be absurd if they are 
nnable to comprehend it. 

Constance had never spoken to him of 
Lord Eavenhurst, and he did not even know 
that his nièce had promised to marry, or even 
to think of marrying, any one. Lord Eaven- 
hurst had returned f rom Germany, and was 
urging her to consent to their being married 
at once. This, however, Constance would 
not do, although her father did ail that lay 
in his power to induce her, coupling his argu- 
ments with reproaches on her undutiful 
conduct. 

" Why do you talk to me as if I were a 
child ? " she said to him one day. 

" Because you behave as foolishly as one. 
Does it never occur to you that Lord Eaven- 
hurst may grow weary of waiting ? " 
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ce 



He is perfectly at liberty to do so," she 
replied, serenely. " He may be free to- 
morrow if he wishes it," 

" I thought you liked him." 

" So I do, principally because he is not a 
bore; but you are perpetually putting him 
forward till he becomes a bore, and I hâte 
bores." 

With which sentence, remarkable neither 
for grâce of construction nor intensity of 
dévotion. Constance left the room, 

« It's a most abominable thing. Maria,'' 
said Mr. Vivian, when she had gone, " that 
girls hâve such ridiculous notions. If you 
would leave off groaning over that confounded 
book about the liver, we might make her 
marry him." 

Mrs. Vivian's conversation was not unlike 
the plant which bursts into flower once in a 
century, in that its normal barrenness was at 
long intervais for abrief space departedfrom. 
This was one of them, for she looked up from 
the anathematised volume, and replied— 
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" Don't make any mistake, James. Con- 
stance is a girl wlio wont be made to do any- 
thing she doesn't like, at ail events by us* If 
you want her to marry Lord Ravenhurst, you 
had better leave her alone." 

" You know nothing whatever about it. 
Maria," said her husband, that being the in- 
variable for m of his rejoinder to thèse un- 
expected observations from his wife. 

Mrs. Vivian did not avaîl herself of the 
opportunity thus afforded for an animated 
verbal battle ; her intellect was of an order 
unequal to a sustained effort. So she relapsed 
into considération of the cheerful work she 
was perusing, with a groan that might hâve 
been owing tb some inward twinge at that 
moment experienced, or to the sorrowful fact 
of the wilful blindness of man. 

Meanwhile Constance was sitting alone in 
her room, thinking how dreary life seemed, 
how petty ail the ordinary aims of herself 
and others in reality were, and how ail this 
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was aggravated by the pertinacity with which 
people made themselves disagreeable. There 
were vague aspirations and hazy ambitions in 
the breast of this girl, whom the men (who 
were wounded by her disdain) and the women 
(who were envions of her beauty) called selfish 
and heartless. El Dorado with her was not 
merely a glittering dream — glitter formed no 
in considérable part in it, it is true, and happi-. 
ness of some unalloyed kind was never absent 
from it ; but her visions had some touch of 
greatness, too. Not the highest greatness, 
for that aims at truth, with no thought of 
reward, walking in whatever path is noblest, 
though jagged stones may wound the pil- 
grim's feet, Poor Constance had not learned 
ail that is meant by renunciation ; she had 
thoughts of the possible greatness of woman- 
hood, to which she wished to attain, but she 
was not by any means prepared to be mis- 
understood, or wronged, or to learn heroism 
by suffering. In our early reading books, the 
^ood boys who gave their cake to blind men. 
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lad not only the satisfaction of seeing wicked 

<5ompaiiions, who bathed on Sunday, drowned, 

and sinful schoolfellows, who climbed trees to 

steal apples, fall down and break their legs, 

but had also the keen satisfaction of behold- 

ing the reward of their own virtue, in the 

shape of a larger cake on a future occasion, 

when the blind man was absent or bilious, 

and therefore not likely to increase the 

demand or lessen the supply. Even in our 

childhood most of us suspect the goodboyof 

the stories to be a humbug, and this is 

hardened by maturer years into a conviction; 

but it is surprising how long some of us take 

to leam that we must give our cake away 

whenever it is needed, without ever expecting 

a richer reward than ridicule for our actions. 

But be this as it may, whether Constance's 

idea of El Dorado was a lofty one or not, one 

thing is certain — she had not found it, Shé 

liked Lord Eavenhurst very much; it is 

difficult for any woman to be brought into 
intimate connexion with a man who is youn^ 
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and handsome, générons in feeling, and not 
only deferential but courtly in bearing, with* 
ont experiencing some friendly regard for 
him ; and Lord Ravenhurst had many other 
engaging qualities, beside having in his 
favour a friendly intimacy of many years. 
Constance had tacitly promisedtomarryhim^ 
and she fully intended doing so, but not now- 
There was a rébellion in her mind at the idea 
of restraint. Why sliould she surrender her 
liberty so soon ? There may hâve even been 
that instinctive belief (which alone explain^ 
the almost uni versai shrinking from an irré- 
vocable course of action) that the future 
might prevent the necessity of the step 
altogether. 

,."! must hâve help of some kind," said 
Constance to herself . ** I will go to Uncle 
Lionel ; I am sure of sympathy there, even if 
I cannot get counsel." 

She found him alone, as she had expected, 
or rather, in the beloved companionship of 
his violin, with which he had been solacing^ 
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himself for some time, till Mrs. Eubblebake 
iiad not only sUenced ail qualms of conscience 
as to the propriety of charging for so un- 
desirable a " notion," but had begun seriously 
to question whether half a guinea weekly, 
f uUy met the exigencies of the case. 

** How kind of you to corne again so soon^. 
dear," he said, laying down his Violin and 
greeting her affectionately. 

** On the contrary, Uncle Lionel," said 
Constance, " I hâve corne hère from purely 
fielfish motives. I was very cross, and out of 
temper with almost everything ; so I camé to 
you to set me right." 

" I am grateful for any motive that brings 
my nièce hère," he said, glancing proudly at 
her. " You do me more good. Constance, 
than I can ever hope to do you." 

" How ? " 

" By the mère fact of your beauty." 

"You hâve certainly a grander way of 
paying a compliment, Uncle Lionel," she said 
lightly, " than any one else I know. But I 
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said that I came to you to be set right, and 
you must do that by stern advice, not hy 
petting." 

"If I am to prescribe for you," he^ 
answered, falling into her humour, " I must 
not be dictated to as to the best course of 
treatment. In the first place, what is your 
complaint ? " 

" I am very discontent ed and very cross. "^ 

' "The symptoms are too gênerai for a 

satisfactory diagnosis. If my patient really 

wants advice, she must be a little more 

explicit. 

Constance hesitated à little while before 
replying, and then said, impulsively— 

" Uncle Lionel, if everybody bothered you 
to marry sorae one, what would you do ? " 

He looked rather bewildered at this girlisb 
question, as he well might, but answered,. 
with a smile — 

" I should be guided by my own feeliugs, 
of course, and give * everybody ' politely to 
understand that it was no concern of theirs.'* 
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" A girl can t do that,'* said Constance, 
** especially if she has given her promise," 

" But you hâve not done that," he said, 
anxiously, " hâve you, dear ? '* 

" I hâve done something very much like 
it," she said. " Lord Ravenhurst told mehe 
loved me, and asked me for some sign in 
retum that I would try to love him." 

" And did you promise ? " 

" Not in words ; but I gave him a rose 
from my hair." 

" But surely, my dear child," said Lionel, 
" you would not give him even a tacit 
promise like that unless you loved him ? " 

" I like him better than any one else, 
except you, Uncle Lionel. Does love mean 
more than that ? " 

She might hâve consulted a worse oracle. 
Lionel could hâve given her but poor advice 
on any question needing worldly wisdom, nor 
would he hâve been very valuable in any 
emergency requiringgreat intellectual strength 
and force of character, but he knew what 
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love meant as men know a truth, the know- 
ledge of which has cost them pain and sacri- 
fice through protracted time. He said, 
gently — 

"Does love mean no more to you than 
that ? Poor child, poor child." 

Constance looked wistfully at him. This 
was not the first time she had envied his 
belief in thèse higher possibilities, which to 
her were only dreams, Even if they were 
unreal, she thought it would be better to be 
luUed into enchanted slumber by such sweet 
music. Few women hâve minds so perfectly 
logical, as to seek for truth with utter in- 
difEerence to the resuit its discovery may 
effect. 

" I used to think it meant more," she said, 
after a brief silence ; " but no one seems to 
think so, except you. Did you ever know 
any one who loved in the way they talk of in 
books ? " 

Lionel was silent for a few moments ; then 
he said — 
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** I knew a man once in whose life there 
tlirobbed a passion which no poet or novelist 
could adequately express. His character was 
commonplace enough. He was not at ail 
learned, or handsome, or clever, but he loved 
with a tenderness, a worship, and a dévotion 
beside which the love songs of genius seemed 
cold and weak. His love was tested by time, 
by estrangement, by death. It conquered 
them ail, and when he was old, and the world 
would hâve laughed at the idea of associating 
anything romantic with him, his love was a 
deeper, stronger — aye, and more passionate 
reality than when his hair was brown and his 
heart was young." 

'' Is he living stiU ? " 

** He may be — I believe he is. But of one 
thing I am certain, he will remember the 
woman he loves when the lamp of life is 
burning low, and the world around him grows 
shapeless and dim." 

Constance felt certain he was speaking of 
himself , and was deeply touched by his words. 
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He spoke not in his usual quiet, hesitating^ 
way, but with tjie nervous rapiditj and 
rhythmic utterance of deep feeling. 

" I must go now," said Constance. *' There- 
is a stupid evening party at home to-night, or 
else I would stay longer and talk with you. 
Good-bye, dear Uncle Lionel. I will think 
of what y ou hâve said." 

As he rose to open the door for her, he 
swept a book off the table with his arm. 
Constance picked it up, and in so doing 
noticed the author's name. 

" Will you lend me this book ? " she said. 
" I hâve heard a great deal about its author, 
but I hâve ne ver read any of his works." 

** Take it home, by ail means, dear," he 
said, " and keep it as long as you like. I 
hâve another copy, and I should like to hâve 
your opinion of the work. It is à great 
favourite of mine." 

After she had gone, and he was alone 
again, he unlocked a desk, and pressed the 
fipring of a secret drawer. It contained a 
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dainty knot of ribbons (bright still, thougk 
the lieart at whose throbbings it once rose 
and fell, was dust long since) and a water- 
colonr sketcli of a young girl, whose round 
baby type of beauty was made woraanly by 
earnest eyes. He touched them tenderly^ 
even caressingly, and replaced them with 
more than care, as though they were gifted 
with talismanic power. 

The soûl has no need of material aid for 
worship. Wherever the spirit holds com- 
munion with the Invisible and the Eternal, 
in the gray stillness of an old cathédrale 
beneath the thatched roof of an English 
cottage, or in the loneliness of rugged 
mountains, there for ever is a church. So 
also with worship for what is human — the 
heart is the only shrine; faith, tenderness and 
remembrance, the unspoken ritual. 

And yet is there any man living who holds^ 

not one relie in secret keeping, safe from the 

observation of indiffèrent eyes, or the coarse 

touch of careless hands ? Commonplac o 
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mea thrill with an emotioa that is almost 
greatness, as they touch the sword of a dead 
warrior, the pen of a great writer, or the 
robes of a wise kinoj; but if angels can 
read the unwritten poetry of the heart, they 
must almost envy even our fallen humanity, 
the rapture wîth which, in the midst o£ 
fiharpest pain, is touched and treasured a 
relie of early love. 






CHAPTER X. 

" THE TOtICH OP A VANISHED HAND." 

A FEW eveninga afterwards Edward, called 
upon Lionel, and after they had talked to- 
gether on gênerai subjects for some tiine, said 
to him — 

" I hâve brought you a book to read, Mr. 
Vivian ; a book I knoTV you will hold saored 
as I do ; a book I would not trust even for 
an hour in any man'a handa but youra." 

" Wbat is it ? " said Lionel, tbough he 
anticipated the reply with the instinctive 
foreknowledge of the heart. 

" It is my mother's diary." 

Lionel took the book reverently from his 
hands, but only gave him an indistinct word 
of thanks. 
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Perhaps the distinction between the poet 
and his ordinary fellow-creatures chiefly con- 
sists in the fact that he has absolute sove- 
reignty over language when he feels most, 
while to other men, words are their slaves in 
moments of indifférence only. 

As the two men clasped hands at parting, 
Lionel said suddenly — 

" Is anything wrong, Edward ? You look 
yery ill." 

**Nothing whatever. Good night, Mr. 
Vivian." 

" Stay, my dear boy ; you must not put 
me off like this. If nothing is wrong with 
anyone else, there is soraething wrong with 
you ; you are looking pale and worn — ^you 
must be ill." 

" I bave been working rather hard lately. 
I hâve actually had three briefs this month, 
and' I hâve a new volume of poems now in 
the press." 

But Lionel would not bave his anxiety 
laughed away or explained; he pressed his 
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point, and at last Edward said reluctantly — 
^*I hâve not been feeling well lately; but 
-dont say anything to Emily about it, it 
would needlessly frighten her." 

" What bas been the matter with you ?" 

" I can t sleep at nighfcs/' 

"What do y on do, then ?" 

*' Write, study, or wander about the streets, 
like the conventional ghost." 

" You speak lightly ; but this is no light 
matter — " 

" So I f requently think when the gas lamps 
are specially duU." 

Lionel was silent for a few moments, then 
he said, gravely — 

*' Edward, you are hiding something from 
me, which I think I ought to know. By 
placing this diary in my hands you hâve re- 
posed a great trust in me. Can you not extend 
your confidence a little further, and speak 
freely about yourself ? " 

Edward was silent. 

" Perhaps," said Lionel, hésita tingly, " I 
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might be able to help you a little ; I — I anr 
not rich, but I havQ more than I need, and if 
rest for a while would do you good — " 

Edward took both Lionel's hands in bis 
and shook his head, tbougb there was no ex- 
pression of sadness in his face, only one o£ 
bright, dauntless résolve. 

" You are not angry or hurt at my sug- 
gesting it," said Lionel. ** Such words sound 
coarse ; but friends bave spécial privilèges, 
and I claim to be your friend. It is I wha 
would be the favoured one, if I could help 
you in any way, for I am an old man now,. 
and my life is useless and trifling enough ; 
but yours is full of bright promise and 
hope." 

"I should be base indeed, if I were not 
touched by words so delicately spoken — by 
aid so generously profFered. I will prove my 
appréciation by telling you my secret — a 
secret I hâve kept for four years from those 
of my own home ; a secret I hope will remain 
one till Emily is a happy vrife." 
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"It shall not be betrayed by me,'* said 
Lionel, Iboking anxiously at the calm face of 
Lis companion. 

" There is not much to tell— it is simply 
tliat I bave been suffering for tbe last four 
years, not from insomnia merely, but from a 
nervous affection of the brain." 

Lionel uttered an involuntary exclamation 
that was almost like a cry of pain. 

"You!" he exclaimed, "you, whose most 
marked characteristic is strength ; wHose 
writings are absolutely f ree from any taint of 
morbid feeling ; you — suffering alone and un- 
suspected ?" 

Edward smiled ratber sadly. 

" There is not much in such victory over 
self as that," he said, quietly. " If one can 
only speak to the world to discourage it, one 
had better not speak at ail." 

" And this has been for four years, you say. 
Hâve you suffered much during that time ? " 

" Constantly." 

VOL. I. N 
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Lionel lookedat Edward's face half incredu- 
lously. It was so suggestive of calm, invin- 
cible strength, that it was almost impossible 
to believe his life was a continuai lonely 
struggle. 

" Hâve y ou spoken to any physician about 
this ? " 

" Yes ; for I hold that no man has a right 
to be careless about liis life. I hâve spoken 
to two of the most eminent physicians of the 
day, and, not being satisfied that their 
opinions were candidly expressed, I wrote to 
two others, describing the symptoms mi- 
nutely, as of a case in which I was inte- 
rested." 

" And the answers ?" 

"They ail differed slightly in diagnosis, 
and considerably in treatment ; but the two 
first evidently thought whafc the other two 
plainly told me." 

" And what was that ?" 

" That mental effort of any kind was simply 
suicidai ; that absolute rest and ease might 
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lengtheu life some years ; but that it was 
the nature of sucli disease to be steadily pro- 
gressive; that alleviation was possible, but 
not cure." 

" They may ail be wrong." 

« Hardly, I think ; for some of their pre- 
dictions hâve already been fulfiUed. 

** And yet, in défiance of their advice, you 
will not rest." 

" Why should I ? The time for rest is 
before a struggle, or after a victory; not 
while the hottest conflict is being fought ont.'* 

" But you are shortening your life by this 
constant strain of thought." 

"One year of work is better than fifty of 
inaction. Besides, the choice does not rest 
with me. I must work. Emily and Gertrude 
are dépendent upon me." 

" I might try to take your place there." • 

*' It is like you to think of such a thing ; 
but do you f ancy ease would be possible for më' 
under such circumstances as that? Besides^ 
there is another work I cannot give uç J' 
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. " What is that ? " 

" It would seem aburd to most men ; but 
you are a musician, and know something of 
the artist's inner life. Ten years ago, wben 
I was a mère boy, and first beginning to 
recognise the poetry and beauty of life and 
Nature, I dreamed vague dreams of an epic, 
in which ail my deepest convictions should 
be expressed, which should remain a voice in 
the world when my work was ended, and my 
very name forgotten." 

Ten years ago ; did you begin it then ? '*^ 
No ; I only dreamed and waited. Through 
my whole life I hâve ne ver lost sight of it,^ 
and three years ago I began to write. I hâve 
written seven books, and I believe I shalllive 
to complète my design ; when the tenth book 
is ended my life will hâve accomplished its 
leading purpose, and the rest matters little.'* 

He spoke with quiet patience, not at ail in 
the style of one uttering words he knows 
to be heroic. 

Lionel felt hushed and impotent in this 
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man's présence; utterly unable to frame a 
reply. How could he plead the necessity for 
Test to one who found in intellectual effort 
air, light, and sunshine? Nay, more tlian 
this — the thought flashed across his mind — 
what righthadhetorob the world — so wearily 
in need of help — of art such as is rarely given ' 
it— a poem written with the life-blood of 
genius? 

** Is it very great ? " he said, at last. 

" I scarcely dare to call it so, seeing how 
infinité and fathomless thought and fancy in 
€very man's heart must ever be, but it is 
greater than anything I hâve written yet. 
My other Works will soon be forgotten, but I 
think this willlive." 

*^WiUitbepopular?" 

" I think not, but it will not be fruitless. 
There will be some hearts years hence to feel 
its influence and be strong." 

There was no vanity in the words, though 
their tone was one of . quiet confidence. 
There must always remain between the true 
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artist and the false, tlie différence that exists- 
between humility and conceit. The true artist 
sees in his greatest triumph the profound 
glory of his art ; the false sees only the un- 
sjJeakable grandeur of himself. 
:-"And the end of this?" said Lionel,. 
sorrowfuUy. 

" I do not trouble myself with that. It is 
the first lesson every soldier has to learn : to 
do whatever work is possible manf ully, and 
when his time cornes — to die silently, and 
without complaint, at his post." 

" But you are young — ^you hâve genius — 
there is the probability of a great future 

m 

before you.^ Already you hâve gained laurels 
which few would hâve gained in a lifetime. 
I will not believe that a bright young life like 
yours can end abruptly while such as I live 
to be old." 

Edward smiled rather sadly, but with no 
bitterness or despondency, and shook his 
head. 

" I hâve watched your character closely^ 
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Edward," continued Lionel, "and I know, 
witli ail your wonderful self-control and 
wonted calmness, you bave ail a poet's 
warmth of feeling and passion. Has no 
woman ever made life so sweet to you, that 
you could not bear the thouglit of parting 
witli it?" 

" No ; he must be indeed a duU pupil who 
cannot learn self-control from the continued 
struggle with adverse influences. The women 
I love are dream-beings, real enough to me 
to make a love-song to them, or a description 
of their beauty warm with life. But I hâve 
never yielded to the fascination of beauty 
enough to covet a woman' s heart for my 
own, or felt a wish to shadow its destiny by 
linking it with mine." 

" Ah, lad ! " said Lionel, " you are strong, 
but not invulnérable. We shall see, as years 
pass by, if your armour is always arrow- 
proof." 

"Any way," said Edward, lightly, "we 
hâve talked long enough on this thème ; 
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liypochondriacal conversations are insuffer- 
able, and this is in danger of becoming 
one. No wonder that doctors are generallj 
duU companions, they must fully realise how 
appropriately any illness is designated a 
complaint. But it is gettiog late; your land- 
lady with the unpronounceable name told me 
the last time I was hère, that I stayed a great 
deal too long. Good-night, Mr. Vivian ; 
Emily sent her love to you. You must come 
and see us soon. I am half inclined to get 
forcible possession of your violin, and keep 
it at our house ; we should be sure of your 
visits then.'* 

And with a parting pressure of Lionel's 
hand he was gone. 

But Mrs. Eubblebake discovered during 
the next hour that her lodger had another 
"notion," of which she had before been 
unconscious; a "notion," moreover, which 
would require (frequently asserting itself), a 
more severe scale of pecuniary con^pensation 
than she usually adopted. This uncom- 
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fortable idiosyncrasy was to pace hiindreds of 
times f rom one end of his room to the other. 
He walked up and down the little room — 
backwards and forwards, backwards and for- 
wards, with the regularity of a pilgrim per- 
forming penance — for inaction was insuffer- 
able to him in his présent mood of troublons 
unrest. 

Edward's words had afEected him deeply. 
Short as their companionship had been, and 
in spite of the disparity of their âges, and the 
dissimilarity of their dispositions, there had 
sprung up between the two men an affection 
Tvhich was a deep and earnest reality. 

He had admired Edward's genius long ago, 
when his knowledge of it had only been the 
ordinary familiarity of the world. Personal 
intimacy had deepened this feeling, giving 
birth also to a révérence for his quiet strength 
of character, and the affection which Edward 
seemed able to win from ail men at will. But 
it was not only for his own sake that Lionel 
loved him. On a night when his faith in 
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humanity had wavered, and his keenest sus- 
ceptibilîties had been wounded by the coldness 
of a trusted friend, Edward had corne to hîm 
like the brave impetuous young spirit he once 
loved, to bid him belle ve that the loyalty of 
the heart was not a lie. And moreover, this 
meeting had been beside the grave of the 
only woman Lionel had ever loved. And the 
friendship thus singularly begun had deepened 
every day. The elder man loved the younger 
for his own sake deeply — deeply also for the 
sake of his boyish friendship with Edward's 
father ; but most of ail, because he was the 
son of the woman who had swayed Lionel 
Vivian's life with an influence that had never 
waned for a single day. 

And now he was confronted with the 
thought that his drearas of Edward's future 
— fabrics as airy and beautiful as ever pa- 
rental f ondness built — were mocking illusions 
never to be fulfilled, and that this brave 
young spirit was only to play a briefly bril- 
liant part upon the world's théâtre, and then 
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miist disappear into thé unsounded darknesa 
of death. Lionel felt a stinging sensé o£ 
impotence ; he almost thought his love must 
be a paltry thing, since it could do nothing» 

" I will not believe it/' he said to himself» 
" His life is too precious to end like this." 
Yet still the calm words Edward had spoken 
haunted him like the relentless foreshadowing 
of coming sorrow. 

Edward had admitted, in answer to a direct 
question, that his life for the last four years- 
had been one of constant suffering ; but he 
had not told, as he might hâve done, how 
he had battled with energy that never failed^ 
and valeur that was never daunted, against 
opposing forces ; how he had written poems^ 
of clear bright beauty and heroic strength, 
while his own heart ached, and every nervo 
of his being thrilled with pain ; or how ho 
had hidden his secret, and borne his burden 
in uncomplaining silence. Thank God that^ 
in a world whose history is scarred, stained 
and blotted with crime, there are yet men 
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remaining, willing and able to suffer and 
âchîeve, without publishing the records o£ 
their greatness. 

At last Lionel left off moodily pacing the 
room, and, openingthe diary, began to read. 

Diaries are very rarely worth the trouble 
of perusal. The records of trivial actions 
that do not deserve remembrance — the ex- 
pression of commonplace ideas, trite centuries 
ago, and tame before they were trite, which 
<5ompose most works of this kind, are not 
oalculated to give their readers very high 
ideas of the intellectual faculties of mankind. 
But there are some diaries of no great lite- 
rary ability, or artistic merit, which mirror the 
soûl of their authors, and thèse are read long 
afterwards when the ink is pale, with in- 
•effable yearning and with tears. 

The diary Lionel Vivian thus read was one 
of thèse. It was not the connected story of 
a life ; it contained no deep abstract reflec- 
tions, but there was a certain éloquence in its 
unaffected style which recalled a thousand 
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memories, and made the reader's eyes grow 
dîm. 

The first pages were merely gleams of 
Flora Leslie's girlhood, and a tone of free- 
liearted merriment rang through it ail, like 
the laughter of a rivulet. Then there was a 
pause for nearly two years, and a perceptible 
altération in the style, when the story was 
resumed. Thé tone of gaiety was not absent 
even now, but it was the gaiety of a woman, 
not as bef ore, of a child. Lionel read his own 
name frequently in this part of the diary^ 
always associated with some word of admira- 
tion or regard. A vainer man would hâve 
fancied thèse fréquent allusions evinced love ; 
Lionel ne ver thought that, but, as he read, 
the belief grew strônger in his mind that this 
undisguised esteera might hâve ripened into 
love if he had fearnestly striven to win it. 
He read on, and saw his own name at longer 
intervais, and the name of John Claridas, at 
first only spoken of as " Mr. Vivian's friend," 
occurring more frequently. Then there were 
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several shorter pauses, and then the story of 
her love for John Claridas was told with ail 
the idyllîc charm of maidenly grâce. A tew 
pages later he read — 

" Lionel Vivian came to-day to say fare- 
well, for he sails to-morrow for India. I asked 
him when he hoped to return, and he answered, 
* Probably never.' If this is so, I am record- 
ing a great sorrow, for John has no friend 
whom he loves so much, nor hâve I. It is so 
rarely possible for women to find a friend who 
is perfectly chivalrous, gênerons and pure. I 
had not seen Lionel for nearly three months, 
and was grieved at the change in him : he 
congratulated me most earnestly upon my 
engagement, and said he believed John would 
some day achieve greatness ; but I fancy there 
was something constrained in his manner, un- 
like any thing I hâve ever noticed bef ore. He 
asked me to give him some little mémento, and 
I gave him a blue ribbon I was wearing. Then 
he raised my hand to his Ups and lef t me — I 
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will not Write for ever. Thougli John is com- 
ing to-night, I can think of nothing but the 
sadness of this unexpected farewell. So kind 
so brave — so true— I wonder if — " 

The sentence was never finished, and the 
page was blotted. Who shall blâme Lionel 
if he read the broken phrase over and over 
agaîn and wondered if a tear had fallen there ? 

He read on the story of her raarriage, of 
her happy wedded life, of Edward's birth, 
and then there was a silence for five years. 
Who can say ail the weary endurance and dis- 
appointment that silence meant? There is 
nothing in life so terrible as the sensé of re- 
sponsibility. Preachers are fond of pointing 
out how inexorably our unworthy actions, 
recoil upon ourselves, but by a noble nature 
this can be faced and endured ; but who can 
contemplate the pitiless influence of his deeds 
upon others ? Who can think calmly of a 
heart he has broken, or a faith he has 
crushed ? 
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The story of her husband's avarice, cold- 
ness and neglect was recorded in that diary 
wîth terrible clearness, though ît contained 
no Word which thé utraost ingenuity could, 
oonstrue into a reproach. She never blamed 
him — she saîd not a word of disappointment 
and loneliness — whenever he was spoken of 
it was always with tenderness, deep and un- 
changing ; but thèse allusions became fewer 
until they ceased at length altogether. The 
latter part of the diary contained scarcely 
anything of a personal character, ifcs almost 
exclusive thème being her children. Of 
Bmily's brîght girlish beauty, her winning 
ways, and her true affectionate heart, the 
writer spoke with ail a mother s tenderness 
and pride. But it was in the passages re- 
lating to Edward that Lionel seemed to find 
again the heart of the girl he loved throbbing 
with its old gladness once more. 

Holding the due in his hands, Lionel saw 
at once that tha love and sympathy Flora 
had missed in hsr husband, the kindred com- 
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panionship, and greatness of spirit of which 
monev-worship had robbed her, she foand, 
even in his boyhood, in her son. 

She wTote of Edward almost more like 
women write of their levers than the waj they 
usually Write of their sons. She spoke with 
calm confidence of his genius, with proud 
certainty of the career of honour that laj 
before him. Lionel read the words with a 
sorrowful remembrance of that evening's 
conversation. The prédictions had alreadj 
been half fulfilled — observers less partial than 
his mother foresaw clearly a brilliant destin j 
before the young poet — ^but of what avail were 
laurels if they were only to be cast upon his 
grave ? 

The last entry was dated three days before 
the writer's death, and ran thus : — 

" To-night I hâve been looking over this. 

> 

How impotent and foolish ît ail seems I How 
long this weak heart of mine will beat I can- 

VOL. I. G 
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not tell, but I hâve the impression clearer to- 
night than I hâve ever f elt it bef ore, that rest 
is very near. The world has not been ail 
to me that I dreamed it would be. Yet I 
cannot even now believe the dreams were 
false. To-night 1 hâve been recalling ail the 
faces and voices of which Time has robbed 
me. I wonder if Lionel Vivian is living yet, 
and if he kqpt my blue ribbon long. His 
tender words at parting haunt me still, 
perhaps he remerabers them too — he was not 

of a nature lightly to forget 

My sight is dim to-night, I can scarcely read 
the words I hâve written; there was a time 
when I longed to die, now I would fain live 
a little longer, and watch my boy force re- 
nown from the world's reluctant grasp. I 
hâve seen his genius advance towards 
maturity, and I know he will be great. He 
cannot fail, for he has not only the deep 
passions and rapid perceptions of a poet, but 
the iron will and dauntless strength of a 
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soldier. Such minds rule nations, and his 
life will be a greater poem than he will ever 
Write. Ah, me! if I could only see the 
world yield him its homage ; but God is wisest 
— perhaps this triumph may be mine in 
Heaven." 

Lionel closed the book with a sorrowful 
weariness of heart. " If she had been mine,'* 
he thought, "she should at least hâve known 
no sorrow that any sacrifice of mine could 
liave spared lier ; as it is — " 

As it is, Lionel, you must face the stern 
realities of a world that has by no means 
attained to an idéal state of beauty, in its 
institutions or its life. You must bear 
patiently the knowledge that loving hearts, 
f ormed and fitted for each other, are debarred 
from companionship — that the costliest liba- 
tions of the soûl are pouredbe fore indiffèrent 
deities, or on the unheeding grass of graves ; 
that the truest émotions of men are trampled 
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in the dust ; that heroîsm is born to a héritage 
of pain, in a world that has stoned its saints 
and crucified its God. 

There hâve been men who hâve fallen 
beneaththis burden of sufEering, casting their 
lives from them in despair, and if this poor 
existence were ail, such self-annihilation, 
though selfish and unworthy, could scarcelj 
be deemed unwise. But the spirit that knows 
ifcself immortal is too strong to make life a 
long childish wail over its sorrows, for by tbe 
teaching of patience, pain is found to be 
merely the ordeal of initiation into grander 
forms of life, and in the cal m starlight o£ 
faith, earth's darkness is shown to be only 
the night preceding an eternal morning of 
rest and peace. 
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CHAPTBR XL 



A LEGEND OF FAIRYLAND. 



It may appear to many readers, that in omit- 
ting to chronicle the love scènes betweeii 
Lord Eavenhurst and Constance Vivian, I 
hâve been guilty of a fatal artistic error, if 
not of a grave moral ofEence ; in either case, 
deserving the severe censure due to gross and 
flagrant transgression. 

Nor does the charge appear, on first con- 
sidération, an unfair one. The world never 
wearies either of loving, or of reading, writ- 
ing and dreaming about love. Whom did hé 
love? is the first question that must be 
asked, if we would get at the meaning of a 
lif e ; and what did he love P is the second. Na 
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action în the whole drama of personal exis- 
tence can be without interest, from its 
pettiest émotion to its greatest deed, but the 
key to the whole problem lies in the actor's- 
sympathies and worship ; above ail in the 
woman whom he loved. 

Therefore, if any reader of seventeen has- 
raised her arched eyebrows with an exprès- 
sion of pretty scom at the omission, it must 
be fairly admitted that she has not done so 
without cause. What is half so interesting 
as the moments when " young hearts yeam 
together?" It is the one toueh of poetry 
left to brighten the dreariness of common- 
place life, and it is the one thing that is 
never.forgotten. M en may concentrate their 
faculties upon becoming rich, they may con- 
fine their studios to the money article in the 
Times^ they may marry uninteresting wives, 
and — deepest humiliation of ail — they may 
cover their heads af ter dinner with silk pocket 
handkerchiefs, and snore in tranquil content- 
ment undisturbed by the shrill voices of their 
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angular daughters, but men do not forget the 
past, they wilf ully ignore it. 

Therefore, it is natural that a reader, 
especially if sbe is in life's sunny Maytime, 
should look for minute descriptions of levers* 
interviews; — of wbispered tendernesses — of 
murmured vows — of eyelids heavy witb tears, 
and lips tremulous witb émotion — of kisses 
witnessed only by the moonligbt, and wbat 
tbat fascinating young marquis, Lord Fitz* 
kingcole, comprebensively terms " ail tbat 
kind of tbing." 

But as I am writing of life, as it is, and 
not as it appears in pictures and in dreams, 
it must be frankly admitted tbat Constance 
and Claude bad no sucb interviews. *When 
tbey were in tbe society of otbers they talked 
commonplace, wben tbey were alone tbey 
generally quarrelled. 

It was not Claude's fault, for he bore witb 
continued indifférence and caprice far more 
patiently than most men under sucb circum- 
stances would bave done. Men will endure 
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înuch from a beautiful woman — they will 
bear reserve, for that inay hide secret affec- 
tion ; with coldness, for that may be dispelled ; 
evoD with anger and hatred, for men are 
not always wounded by the consciousness that 
they can make disdainful eyes flash with 
aDger,or proud lips tremble with passion — but 
no man living likes (to adopt a phrase more 
expressive than élégant) to be " snubbed.'* 

Constance's attitude towards Lord Raven- 
hurst, since she had yielded to his pleading 
and given him the white rose from her hair, 
had been cften selfish and almost always 
thoughtless. This may seem the action of a 
small nature (for it is utterly unworthy of the 
dignity of womanhood) to slighb a heart be- 
cause it will not be alienated by careless 
Word, or capricious deed ; but in justice to 
Constance, it must be remembered that her 
motive was more complicated than this. She 
was in a false position, and dimly conscious of 
the fact, therefore she veiled her feelings by 
an assumption of indifférence. Claude never 
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^Dlamed her, even in liis thoughts, as she 
blamed herself, yet when they met again, 
iheir conversation was always the same dreary 
failure in the attempt at sympathy, as though 
one sliould strive to harmonise discordant 
notes by frequently striking them together. 

On the evening that Lionel read the diary 
in his lonely room, Claude and Constance 
iyere alone together, for unless an occasional 
niurmur can beregarded as constituting com- 
panionship, Mrs. Vivian was a nonentity in- 
capable of disturbing the solitude of Robinson 
Crusoe. Lest however, any reader should be 
of a contrary opinion, it may be fitly men- 
tioned hère, that the lady in question was in 
the same room, but at the other end of it 
reading a new work, from the pen of her 
favourite doctor^ entitled **The Treatment 
of Dyspepsia." 

" Do y ou like this locket. Constance ? " said 
Claude. 

It was one of plain gold, with her mono- 
;gram in diamonds upon it. 
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" It is very beautiful," she said, " but you 
know I am not fond of jewels." Then seeing 
the look of disappoiDtment in his face, she 
added, " It is very kind of you to think of me 
so often, but you ought not to bo continually 
making me thèse costly présents." 

"TVill you not wear it, then?" he said^ 
lookiDg rather ruefully at the gUttering 
letters, with a misgiving tbat his taste had 
been at fault after ail. 

" That would be ungrateful, indeed," she 
replied, relenting a little. "I will put it on 
now. How brilliantly the diamonds sparkle ! "" 

She clasped the massive gold necklet round 
her soft white throat as she spoke, and les» 
imaginative observers than Lord Ravenhurst 
might hâve fancied that the gems gained new 
lustre as she did so. Claude had begun to 
hâte the diamonds when he fancied she 
slighted them ; he was more than half inclined 
to envy them now. 

" They look beautiful," he said, "but a. 
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string of glass beads would look beautif ul 
if you wore them." 

Constance gave a laughing reply, and 
Claude abruptiy changed the subject. He 
would not hâve admitted to hinaself that he 
was at ail disappointed at the waj she had 
taken the locket, but he felt that it did not 
open the conversation in the pleasant agree- 
able manner for which he had hoped. Poor 
Claude ! if he had known more of the giv\ 
whom he loved so well, he would not hâve 
been surprised at words like this. To such 
women a rose or a violet given by a loved 
hand is a sacred treasure, but a coronet from 
another seems to them a worthless gift. 

" Where were you last night ? " said Con- 
stance, more for the sake of saying something 
than because she really cared. 
At Lady Venette's bail." 
Did you enjoy yourself ? " 



" No." 



(( 



Then why did you go there ? " 
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" I hoped you would be there, you told me 
you thought of going." 

" I had a headache, and knew if I went I 
fihould be duU/' 

This was net encouraging. Lord Baven- 
hurst bit his lip rather nervously, and said — 

" You seem always dull when I am présent, 
Cîonstance ! '* 

" Not always — only sometimes." 

" I am never dull with you." 

" Are you not ? I am continually bored 
with myself/' 

There was a silence between them, then 
Lord Ravenhurst said rather bitterly — 

" Why will you stoop to talk this fashion- 
able cant of indifférence ? Tell me something 
that doesn't bore you." 

" TJncle Lionel never does." 

Lord Ravenhurst involuntarily bestowed 
a silent malédiction on this to him unknown 
relation, who succeeded where he failed, but 
•did not reply. 
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^^Andyou never used to bore me," sbe 
continued, " until — " 

" TJntil when ? " 

" Until— until— lately/' 

He understood and said impatiently — 

" Does a woman hâte a man because ha 
worships her? " 

" No ; but she sometimes finds it difficult 
to worship in return." 

The words stung him, though they wera 
not spoken scornfuUj. He said in a low 
voice — 

" Do you take an aotual delight in tortur- 
ing me ? It is a sport of which you seem 
never weary." 

" You know I don't." 

" How can I know it, when you talk like 

this ? " 

" One must say something," she replied ; 
which quiet intimation of the degree of inte- 
rest she felt in the conversation fairly exas-- 
perated him, and he said, angrily — 
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" And I was fool enongb once to think you 
had a heart. There is little wonder that you 
laugh at me." 

Constance began to be angry now. If bis 
words had been wbolly true, she would not 
bave dared to réply ; if tbey bad been wbolly 
false, tbe conscîousness of strengtb would 
bave kept her calm. As it was, sbe was 
wounded by tbe ecbo bis words gave to tbe 
self-reproacb in ber own breast, and stung 
also by tbe sensé of being wronged. 

Sbe answered warmly — 

" You bave no rigbt to talk to me like tbat. 
I ara not tbe beartless girl you think me." 

" I would give tbe world to believe you, 
but I cannot." 

*^ And yet you prétend to love me ! Can a 
man of stainless lionour love a woman wbo 
lies ?" 

She spoke scornfully now, and yet ber 
words touched bim. 

" Dear Constance," be said, " forgive me if 
I bave spoken barsbly. It is because I love 
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jou so much tliat your careless words pain 
me so. I will not think you without heart ; 
I hâve never really believed so. But why do 
jou taJk and act as if you were ?" 

'* When I gave you that rose," she said, 
** I told you I was conscious of a thousand 
f aults I could not conquer ; that I could only 
give you an affection that was hardly worth 
the having ; and yet you said you were con- 
tent with it." 

She was not angry now, and he answered 
to lier gentler mood with a tenderness that 
would not be repressed. 

" Because I loved you, darliug ; because if 
you broke my heart I should love you still. 
You know well enough stronger men than I 
am are fools in the présence of beauty like 
yours." 

Very weak it was to talk like this, beyond 
ail question ; but was ifc unusual ? 1 don't 
mean to suggest, résider, that t/ou ever suf- 
fered a perfectly beautiful woman to lead you 
wherever her way ward fancy willed ; but did 
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a good digestion and fifteen thousand a year, 
who was soon to marry ihe lovelîest girl in 
London, could be anything but amiable. 

However, they were not in tbe babit of 
nnduly straining their intellectual faculties by 
psychological conjecture. So, when one of 
their number, after mature reflection, sug- 
gested that Ravenhurst had been smoking 
bad cigars, it was immediately hailed as a 
complète and satisfactory solution of the 
problem. 

And Constance ? 

Sbe took the first opportunity to escape to 
her own room, for she wanted to be alone, to 
think of that evening's conversation — to dé- 
cide how far she was to blâme for it ; to face 
the realities of her life a little doser ; to ask 
herself whither she was drif ting. 

There were tears in her eyes as she thought 
of Claude ; but they were far less for herself 
than for him. He had never so completely 
bared hisheartto her as hehad done to-night, 

VOL. I. P 
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noT perhaps, had she ever so fuUy realîsed the 
depth of his love. He was at her feet, and 
would do her lightest bidding. Sbe knew that^ 
and yet, with a woman's truth of instinct, she 
felt there was more dignity in this noble 
weakness, than in her own state of isolated 
indifférence. 

She was angry with herself for feeling 
thus; but what course laybefore her? Hers 
was not a nature to love upon a slight cause, 
and her heart, in spite of its artificial sur- 
roundings, was too true to deceive itself into 
the belief that a friendly regard was a com- 
plète dévotion. She saw clearly enough that 
as long as they retained the idea of love be- 
tween them, she and Claude could ne ver be 
liappy ; so that the brightest wedded life she 
could hope for was a state of friendsbip in 
which ail thought of deeper or more beautiful 
relationships had been buried by them both 
as a seductive but impossible folly. 

This was not encouraging ; but Constance 
could not be certain whether this was a 
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•danger that could be avoided, or part o£ the 
gênerai dreariness of life. If she severed 
this bond of plighted faitb, she would only gain 
a négative consolation. She would escape 
something, certainly ; but she could hope for 
nothing better in its place. Was it worth 
while, for this, to break a promise she had 
given ? to estrange a friend who loved her ? 
to brave her father's displeasure, and win the 
unenviable réputation of a heartless flirt? 
No ; it was a course from which she shrànk, 
and yet — 

Constance was wearied of thèse conflicting 
reflections, which led to no. conclusion. She 
•determined, as she had so often donc before, 
to give up thought, and drif t with the stream 
of events. 

It was eleven o'clock — too late to go down- 
stairs again — but the excitement of troubled 
thought had robbed her of the inclination to 
sleep, so she looked round the roomfor a book 
to read. 

The work Lionel had lent her was lyingotL 
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a side table. She had thrown the book care- 
lesslj there on her return from bis lodgîngs p 
now she took it up and opened it for the 
first time. It was a volume of poems by 
Edward Claridas. 

She had begun to read one of the lyrîcs 
indifEerently enough ; but before she had 
read a dozen Unes, her attention was arrested 
by words which seemed to express a thought 
which she for years had been making vague 
and futile attempts to understand. She read 
a second lyric — a third, with an eager thirst 
of attention, longing still for more of this 
wonderful music, like a child, with unde- 
veloped genius, hearing an organ for the first 
time. 

Then, almost with breathless interest, she 
began one of the longer poems. It was a 
quaint legend, written with a force that made 
its most impossible incidents seem probable 
and real. It told of a princess carried by 
euchantment into captivity ; to live in her 
unheeded sorrow and lonely loveliness, fet- 
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tered and in darkness, till some brave knight 
sliould eut his way through the briars and 
jungle at the forest boundary of her exile ;. 
sliould do battle witli the enchanter ; should 
crush the snakes, who were his vassals; 
should break with one blow of his mailed hand 
the rocky wall of her mountain prison, and 
should lead the captive forth to be his bride. 

It told of knights who sallied forth on the 
perilous enterprise ; but who wearied of its 
tedium, and returned; of others who lost 
their way in the forest ; of others, who failed 
through fear, or through baseness of life; 
and of one brave young warrior who reached 
the great enchanter and was slain. 

Then the hero of the poem appeared, but 
before he rode forth to the f ray, he prayed 
the gods to strengthen his arm by per- 
mitting him, for one moment, to see the 
•enchanted maiden. The gods heard his 
prayer, giving him a momentary glimpse of 
her beauty, and sufEering him to hear the soft 
sweet cadence of her voice. Then the knight 
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knew success was certain, for he fought not 
for ohivalry only — ^but for love. 

It described with the same vivid power 
which characterise<l the whole poein, the^ 
lonely ride of the warrior, how he hewed a 
path through the tangled forest, fought the 
enchanter and slew him in his own domain. 
It told how he killed the snakes that crawled 
and hissed about him, till after baffling force,, 
tïreachery and guile, he reached the rocky 
cavem where the king*s fair daughter waited 
for her champion to corne — ^then, with one 
blow, he broke the unhewn gâte of her 
prison, and led her f orth into the starlit air. 

Then the rhythm of the poem changed, as 
they rode together in the starry night and 
talked of love. And the maiden was happy 
in her pure tenderness, for she knew not that 
the knight hid beneath his breast-plate a 
mortal wound, that had been the priée of her 
freedom. 

But he knew it, and he urged his steed on, 
for the brightness of the stars was growing 
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pale, and he knew he should never see agaia 
the golden light of noonday, Still the maiden 
dreamed not of sorrow, and was happy. 

Then, as the hills blushed at the fîrst kiss 
of morning, they rode into the city where the 
king, lier father, dwelt, and at the gâtes of 
the royal palace the horse, white with foam, 
sank weary and exhausted on the ground. 

In the very moment of triumph the knight 
held the princess in a long embrace, their lips 
met in the first kiss of youth and passion, 
and then the wounded warrior isank at the 
maiden's feet and died. 

Constance laid the book down with an 
actual sob of pain. So vividly real had the 
story been, thatit left upon her mind a vague 
impression that she had not read the legend, 
but actually seen it in a dream. 

But in the wild fantastic fancy, she had 
found an answer to the mysteries which so 
long had baffled her. Love and heroism were 
no lies ; shefelt it now as she had never done 
before. Her own heart was capable of a 
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great love — of a love that could endure and 
suffer ail things. 

But so great a love could only be awakened 
by a life that was a continuai heroism. If 
the world contained no such life, or if ît 
was never permitted her to encounter it, 
she was content to remain alone ; but if she 
found in any man the strength and valour 
of her idéal, to him she would give ail the 
worship of womanly love. 

The process of ail great things to maturity 
is slow. Through the silence of long years 
the young oak becomes a f orest giant, , and 
the young heart becomes strong — but there 
are moments in life which usher in great 
changes, which are at once the forerunners 
and the cause, of the noblest, or the darkest 
achievements of the soûl. 

When Constance took up the book she was 
unconsciously standing at the turning point 
of her destiny, and when she laid it down, 
she had caught the fîrst glimpse of the 
possibilities of her own heart. 



CHAPTER XII, 

THE ENTRANCE TO ELTSIUM. 

If the companionsliip between an author 
and Lis readers is to be of a satisfactory 
cbaracter, it is absohitely necessary that there 
fihould be a clear understanding between 
tbem. Tberefore it must be at once ex- 
plained, that in spite of its suggestive title, 
the object of this chapter is not to discuss 
^ï^y grave theological questions concerning 
the souFs repose or destiny, but to treat 
briefly of Athens Villa — an académie establish- 
ment for young ladies. 

The house (which, by the way, was not a 
villa at ail, but a large mansion of gloomy and 
forbidding aspect) was situated in a depress- 
ingly ugly square at the west end of London. 

To the ordinary observer, Athens Villa 
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would Iiave appeared in no way différent to 
the numerous ugly and dreary houses in it& 
immédiate vicinity^but to one who wasAware 
of the fact tbat MissAthena Montizambert 
lived tbere, ît was a temple to be gazed upon 
with révèrent eyes. 

Miss Montizambert had issued what vulgar 
people would hâve named a prospectus, but 
which its author preferred to call "an in- 
troductory letter," setting forth what sbe 
regarded as her essential mission in society.. 
It ran as follows: — 

** The greatest neéd of the nineteentb 
century is refined culture. The dangerous^ 
political agitations of the day — the irréligions 
scepticism of popular literature, and the 
unholy opinions of many men occupyin^ 
prominent positions in the country — are, iik 
reality, due (not, as is vulgarly supposed) to 
individual prédilections, or imperfect éduca- 
tion, but to a want of familiarity with tho re-^ 
fining usages of good society. 
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" Miss Montizambert bas learned from re- 
liable information, as well as from personal 
observation, that many young English 
ladies between the âges of seventeen and 
twenty-one are altogether uncultivated ; 
that the art of ref using an undesirable offer 
of marriage witli grâce, and otlier attain* 
ments of equal importance, such as theological 
orthodoxy, and the formation of correct 
opinions npon art and literature, are alto- 
gether neglected in the gênerai scheme of 
éducation. 

" Under thèse circumstances. Miss Monti- 
zambert has at length yielded to the urgent 
solicitude of many friends, and consented, 
with the aid of artists of European famé, 
to receive pupils for tuition in taste and 
refinement. 

" It is necessary parents should under- 
stand clearly, that Athens Villa is not a 
school, in the ordinary acceptance of the 
Word. The principal studios will be classical 
music, languages, painting, taste, dancings 
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and grâce of manner. Pupils residing at 
Atliens Villa will be instructed what paintings 
they are to admire, what music they are to 
praise, and what views of Kfe are ladylike 
and correct. 

*' No pupil will be admitted who bas any 
relation connected with trade, nor will any 
young lady be considered eligible whose 
parents are unable to give the names of at 
least three baronets and one earl, who are 
:among their familiar acquaintances. 

" The terms for each student are five 
hundred guineas per annum." 

In Personal appearance Miss Montizambert 
was tall and slim, with expressionless blue 
eyes, thin lips, which had an undue tendency 
to simper, with a complexion whose bloom 
the young ladies under her charge declared 
was artificial, and luxuriant hair popularly 
believed to be false. Her figure was in per- 
fect accord ance with Euclid's définition o£ a 
^traight line. 
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Sixteen maidens dwelt in Athens Villa, 
several maids attended to their various 
requirements. Sixteen stalls were reserved 
at St. James* Hall (in addition to the one 
occupied by Miss Montizambert) during the 
season of concerts devoted exclusively ta 
classical music. At picture galleries and 
literary conversaziones, the maidenly procès* 
sion might be seen, like modem Muses with 
seven more sisters added to their numbf^r, 

Thrice happy the historian who writes of 
such a house as this. While the great world 
suffers, struggles and sins — while eyes grow 
dim with fruitless yearning, and hearts are 
faint with shattered hope ; while soûls 
tremble at the dread responsibility, the 
crushing anxiety, and the terrible tempta- 
tions of life — ^youth and beauty dwell hère in 
tranquil contentment, with no deeper émo- 
tion than is awakened by the contemplation 
of admired art, or the considération of placid 
thought, to ruffle the calm of a maiden'a 
breast. 
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Surelj it was insufficient to call thîs the 
entrance to Bljsiuin — ^was not this Elysium 
itself ? 

Well no — on the whole, it must be con- 
fessed it was not exactly the perfect thing it 
professed to be. It is perhaps, the author s 
most enviable faculty that his right of search 
can never be called into question. He may 
enter secret chambers though the doors are 
locked and barred ; he may inspect ail articles 
with the rigour of an officer of Her Majesty's 
Customs ; he may compel the heart to reveal 
its unsuspected secrets ; and — crowning 
wonder of ail — ^he may even foUow discreet 
ladies like Miss Montizambert and her fair 
pupils, into the sanctity of their bedrooms, 
and observe the actresses when the footlights 
are out, and they hâve flung aside their paste 
diamonds and their pasteboard crowns. 

Scrutinised in this pitiless fashion, it must 
be reluctantly admitted that Athens Villa 
was found to enfold a vast amount of (what 
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in plain vigorous English must be called) 
humbug within its bosom. 

It was not Miss Montizambert's fault if 
lier pupils did not become the correct pièces 
of spiritual mechanism she endeavoured to 
make them. She conscientiously strove to 
•do what she promised to accomplish, and was 
frequently congratulated on her success, as 
lier pupils in after life showed tlie fruit of her 
teaching, by making lucrative marriages and 
<îorrect re marks. 

A few of the girls were " formed " pre- 
cisely in accordance with her deepest desires. 
They talked a certain cant of art that passed 
muster with young baronets whose idéal of 
a picture was the représentation of a ballet 
girl with abbreviated skirts, or a sketch of a 
successful jockey on a thoroughbred race- 
horse. 

They knew the sort of pictures to admire 
at Eome or Versailles — they lisped pretty 
quotations about art that was Gothic Chris- 
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tian, and art that was Greek — of the school 
of painting which suggested comfort, and 
the school which suggested sorrow and 
death ; but their own sketches were as life* 
less as the faces of a fashion book, and their 
original opinions, if they ever uttered them, 
were painfullj absurd. They slighted ail 
English music, and talked fluently of Bach 
and Beethoven, of Haydn and Mozart, but 
they reduced fugue and sonata to the 
mechanical articulation of meaningless Sound. 
It may seem ungentlemanly in the extrême, to 
suggest any analogy between Miss Montizam- 
bert and the Prince of Darkness ; but the 
price for her gifts was the price that Mephîs- 
topheles claimed for his — the soûl of the 
being thus endowed. 

There is ail the différence between a woman 
who is a lady by truth of thought and feeling 
— whois graceful becauseself-consciousness is 
foreign to her nature, who speaks and acts as 
Heaven meant her to do, and whose life, 
therefore, is replète with refinement and 
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beauty — and the artificial parodies of woman- 
liood who hâve parted with their originality, 
that there is between the blush of seventeen 
and the rouge of seventy. Bnglish soûls 
are deformed sometimes by conventional 
bandages, and are even more unsightly than 
Chinese feet. 

But the heart of a woman, whatever may 
be its weaknesses and errors, is not easily 
crushed into nonentity; and by far the 
greater number of Miss Montizambert*s dis-^ 
ciples suffered, not by becoming couverts to 
her philosophy, but by the highly undesirable 
violence with which they rushed into the op- 
posite extrême. 

Little did Miss Athena Montizambert 
imagine, as she snored in the suprême enjoy- 
ment of her chaste repose, that her favourite 
pupil was smoking cigarettes in her bedroom, 
and that the disciple who had shown the 
most commendable appréciation of Lord 
Chesterfield's Letters, was reading with eager 
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interest a boy*s novel of rather questîonable 
diction and very doubtful morality. 

Lady novelists hâve held up heroines of 
this description to admiration, but no man 
possessing any chivaby of feeling, can tolerate 
this systematic violation of maidenly modesty 
— it is easier a thousand times to feel sym- 
pathy, and even révérence, for the fallen 
woman who has y et purity enough to bide her 
face with the consciousness of shame, than 
for the girl whose daily vulgarity tramples 
her maidenhood in the dust. 

The most hopeless piipil in the school, in 
Miss Montizambert's judgment, was Ida 
Lascelles, and in reality she was the most 
mischievous and the most outspoken. To do 
her justice, however, her transgressions must 
be admitted to hâve been of no very grave 
character. 

If she talked slang rather more 
frequently than was altogether agreeable; 
if she rather enjoyed the idea of contraband 
importation into bedrooms of midnight re- 
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pasts; if she had an undue affection for 
bolstering other girls, it must in fairness be 
remembered that she was only seventeen, 
and that she had escaped whoUy f rom the 
heartlessoess she was taught, and the im- 
purity by which she was surrounded. 

But poor Ida had one most unf ortunate 
characteristic — if ever she did anything 
wrong it was always found ont. Perhaps it 
was because her pretty face told taies, per- 
haps it was owing to the pertinâcity with 
which malevolent f ates tormented her ; but 
whatever was the cause, it is historically 
certain, that every delinquency of which shè 
was guilty was sure to be brought to 
light. 

One day, an artist of some small celebrity, 
was lecturing the maidens of Athens Villa 
ou art, carefuUy abstaining, however, in défér- 
ence to the ideas of the establishment, from 
expressing any view which bore the faintest' 
semblanceto originalityof thought,pr strength 
of conviction. He was rather good-lookiniç^^ 
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80 the young ladies made strenuous efforts to 
look interesting as well as interested. 
^ Miss Montizambert, however, in place of 
lier usual smile of placid affectation, had an 
expression in her face prophétie, not of Or 
storm (they never had storms at Athens 
Villa, intensity of feeling of aoy Idnd being 
unladylike), but of coming censure that would 
be calmly terrible. 

When the lecture was over, and the artist 
had taken his departure. Miss Montizambert 
(who had said farewell to him with a frigid 
courtesy that was very impressive) rose and 
said — 

" Young ladies, remain in your chairs, if 
you please. I hâve somethiog to say ta 
you, 

(Suppressed excitement throughout the 
room, each girl anticipating a personal catas* 
trophe, " conscience making cowards of them 
aU.") 

Miss Montizambert sighed, and continued 
in a low voice — 
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"I think, young ladies, you cannot hâve 
f orgotten the character of Atliens Villa, or 
the ténor of the teaching I am constantly 
^ndeavouring to instil into your minds. The 
paramount considération of life, as I hâve 
f requently told you, is * what is the generally 
accepted view of good society on this 
«ubject?"' 

(General impatience secretly felt by the 
sixteenlistenersat the length of this prologue.) 

Miss Montizambert continued in the same 
^oft, subdued tones — 

" I trust it is unnecessary for me to dwell 
upon this — I trust every young lady présent 
will feel sorrow, and one hère will feel shame, 
when I say that a great humiliation has fallen 
upon us ail." 

(Heightened excitement on the part of the 
-sixteen listening maidens.) 

Miss Montizambert paused before striking 
her final blow, like a messenger announcing 
^n empire's doom, and then silently held up 
£i letter before them ail. 
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(Immense sensation, during which Ida fe 
seen to blush with confused alarm, and to feel 
hurriedly in the bosom of her dress.) 

" You need not examine your dress. Miss- 
Lascelles," said Miss Montizambert, severely^ 
" the action is not only improper and far toc 
hurried to be graceful, but utterly futile — 
unless you hâve other letters from the same 
writer, which you wish to conceal from me. 
Is that f urther dégradation y ours ? '* 

" No, Miss Montizambert." 

(The reply is given with nervous timidity,. 
popular excitement meanwhile rapidly becom- 
ing feverish.) 

" This letter," said Miss Montizambert,^ 
is written by a gentleman who signs himself 
* George Harbourne,' to Miss Ida Lascelles. 
I would fain hâve hoped that Miss Lascelle& 
had been displeased by the letter, but her 
manner to-day has forced me to reluctantly 
adopt an opposite conclusion." 

(Excitement is now at its zénith, and thero^ 
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îs unanimous anxiety that the letter should 
be publicly read.) 

" The letter is so coarsely expressed, and 
its tone of familiarity so painfuUy évident, 
that I felt at once I could not let any one 
else read it." 

(General disappointment among the fifteen 
maidens who are not personally concerned.) 

" But, on mature considération, I hâve felt 
that Miss Lascelles deserves the severest 
punishment in my power to inflict." 

(Renewed hope springing in the youthf ul 
breasts.) 

" I hâve therefore decided that the letter 
should be read before you ail." 

(Intense delight of the whole audience, 
except poor Ida, who is very flushed and con- 
fused, and finds it difficult to keep the hot 
tears from falling, though her eyes are wet 
with anger and pride rather than fear.) 

" Lady Clara Lervien," said Miss Monti- 
zambert, to her favourite pupil, who was the 
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only daughter of an earl, " will you read 
this shamef ul letter aloud, that it may be fuUy 
realised the depth of humiliation to which 
one of our number has arrived ? " 

Lady Clara Lervien (who was a great de?il 
worse than poor Ida in every respect, having 
in her pocket at that moment a tobaoco- 
poucb, among other equally ladylike articles) 
came forward, endeavouring to hide the 
actuel delight the task afforded her, and read, 
in a clear, distinct voice, as foUows : — 

" * My own deabe st Ida, — 

" * You looked so bewilderingly 
lovely in church last Sunday, that I ne ver 
enjoyed a service so much in my life, though 
tho sermon was nearly as dull as a Scotch 
debate in the House of Gommons. I don't 
wish to make you vain, you demure little 
puss, but I find it utterly impossible to write 
without beginning in this fashion. The wicked 
light in your eyes haunts me like a German 
ghost or an unpaid tailor ; then your lips were 
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«uch rosy temptations thaticannot suffioiently 
admire myself for resisting the impulse to 
leap over the backs of the pews, upsetting 
that ofifensively corpulent beadle, putting my 
arm round the sweetest little waist in the 
world, and, vividly speaking, ordering nectar 
and ambrosia for two/ 

(Ecstatic enjoyment among the maidens at 
the tableau thus suggested.) Lady Clara 
Lervien contrives to turn a giggle into a 
£igh, and continues — 

** * But I thought you looked very grave, 
which was a pity, for your dimples are simply 
enchanting — s, hermit might make puns or 
stand upon his beads — ' 

" I think, Lady Clara," said Miss Monti- 
zambert, " that no one, even though he were 
a f riend of Miss Lascelles, would be guilty of 
such a meaningless observation, as the sug- 
gestion that à hermit should stand upon his 
beads." 
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"No, Miss Montizambert," said Lad^r 
Clara, **the letter is not a b but an A." 

" * Tour dimples are sîmply enchanting, a 

hermit might inake puns or stand upon his 
head to provoke them. But in pity to sufEer- 

ing humanitj, alter the style of your hair. 

" * I am going on the Continent, darlîng^ 
for three or four months, and when I retum 
I will lay siège to the heart of that crusty old 
uncle of yours. Perhaps he will approve of 
our engagement, and will bless us both like 
the benevolent relations in the fif th act of 
melo-dramas. If, on the other hand, he with- 
holds his consent, we will be married without 

it, and he may go to the . I leave the 

whither of his destiny with you. 

" * Give my love to Atheoa Montizambert^ 
who is the most extraordinary old frump I 
ever had the misfortune to see, and believe- 
me, darling, to remain, always 

" « Very lovingly yours, 

* " George Harbouenel' '** 
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At the coBcluding passage, sixteen pocket* 
handkerchiefs were in réquisition to hide the 
gênerai merriment, for even Ida forgot lier 
annoyance in the enjoyment of the joke. 
Three young ladies nearly choked themselves 
in the struggle, but Miss Montizambert, who- 
had not previously noticed this personal 
allusion to herself, was too indignant to ob- 
serve the fact. 

Eepressing her indignation, however, that 
exemplary lady rose and said, by way of vale- 
dictory address — 

" Comment upon so shameful a letter woulcE 
be superfluous. I hope, young ladies, this 
will be a continuai warning to you. Miss 
Lascelles, if you hâve any regard for the 
opinion of society, you will never speak to 
the writer of that disgraceful epistle again." 

Poor Ida said nothing, but held out her 
hand for the maligned letter. 

Miss Montizambert gave a faint scream of 
horror. 

" If anything could add to your dégrada- 
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tion, Miss Lascelles," she saîd, " that last 
action of yours bas done so. Do net imagine 
for one moment that I will permit you to 
retain so irréligions a document. There is 
an allusion to your uncle contained in it, 
which I consider it is my duty to show him.** 

With which concluding words, Miss Monti- 
zambert, with dignity and grâce, slowly left 
the room. 

No sooner was she fairly ont of hearing, 
than the pupils threw themselves into varions 
attitudes suggestive of hilarity, and laughed 
till they cried. 

" What's he like, Ida ? " 

" Is he handsome ? " 

" What a trump he must be to write like 
that." 

Thèse exclamations and inquiries came f rom 
ail corners of the room. 

" I wish some odc would write to me like 
that," said Eliza Brown, thebanker'sdaughter, 
who was very rich, very good-natured, and 
very plain. 
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"I dare say you do," said Lady Clarar 
Lervien ; "but men know better. Didn 1 1 
read it well, girls ! It was no end of a letter,. 
and that message to Miss Montizambert was 
just perfect. Did you see how the old girl 
winced?" 

" It's ail very well to laugh," said Ida; 
" but if my uncle sees that letter it will be na 
laughing matter for me." 

" Why should he see it ?" 

** How can I stop bis doing so ?" 

"Get bold of the letter somehow; it'a 
your own ; nobody else has any right to it." 

" l'il think about it," said Ida, comforted 
by this new ethical view of the subject. 

No one thought that this trivial circum- 
stance, and the events which were to succeed 
it, might lead to results of wide importance 
to people whose names they had never heard, 
and whose faces they had never seen. 

But the world is so strangely constituted, 
that the efifect of any word or action is simply 
incalculable. A woman's coquetry or a man's 
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anger, a boy' s ambition or a girFs caprice, a 
Word thoughtlessly uttered, a thought mo- 
mentarilycherished — we thinkof thèse as idle 
trifles, of no more weight than feathers float- 
ing in the air. 

And yet thèse trivial incidents may eSect 
results which,in breadth and induration, élude 
ail computatîon ; for pebbles thrown into the 
stream of time, occasion ripples which will be 
visible realities, when the hand that called 
them into beiug has mouldered into forgotten 
dust. 







CHAPTER XIIL 



BROKEN FETÏERS. 



If Lord Ravenhurst's friends had seeu him 
the mornîng after he exhibited the dépression 
and irritability, whicli thej attributed to bad 
cigars, they must either hâve corne to the 
conclusion that the effect of bad tobacoo on 
the mind is increased rather than alleviated 
by time, or must hâve discovered some other 
answer to the question. 

He had hoped that once having gained 
Constance's promise to become his wife, ail 
the rest would be easy. He had not antici- 
pated her becoming as devoted to him as he 
was to her; he knew she was naturally 
oapricious, and was not unprepared for an 
occasional verbal skirmish with her ; but he 
had thought she would accept the idea of 
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becoming Lady Ravenhurst with perfect con- 
tentment, even though sbe regarded the 
prospect before her with no deeper feeling. 
He was painfuUy conscious that there was 
not entire sympathy between them ; but he 
had fuUy hoped the breach that separated 
them would narrow, and it was very discon- 
certing to see it growing wider every day. 

Still, he could see no way ont of the 
diflBculty : it was irritating to feel he had so 
little influence over her ; it was unpleasant 
to be continually baffled in his attempts to- 
read her character, and he was not so utterly 
free from vanity as to like to admit to him- 
self that she was most amiable when she 
treated him like a boy, and that they quar- 
relled directly he attempted to elicit any 
deeper affection from her. 

Yet ail this was undeniably true, whether 
he liked to o wn it or not ; and it was true 
also, that this girl, whom he loved with a 
passion that is rarely given to small-eyed 
virtue, or red-haired unselfishness, had a great 
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many characteristics which he thought she 
mîght very advantageously hâve dispensed 
wîth. 

Even Love*s blindness will not prevent a 
man f rom feeling hurt when the angles of a 
woman's disposition wound him. But to ail 
such reflections, the remembrance of her 
beauty was a complète reply : he could not 
for one moment bear the thought of rehn- 
quishing her. True, such a course would eut 
the Gordian knot of difficulty ; but it could 
not do so without cutting his own heart too. 

Therefore he was not a little reheved when 
the mid-day post brought him a letter which 
promised, he thought, a more hopeful under- 
standing between them. 

It was dated that morning, and ran thus — 

" Deab Claude — 

" Unless you hâve any engage- 
ment which will not admit of delay, I hope 
you will corne and see me to-nîght. I want 

VOL. I. B 
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to ask your forgiveness for my selfishness» 
asnd to say many things I cannot write. 

" Yours affectionately, 
" Constance Vivian/* 

He at once despatched a reply, saying he 
would corne; and, in accordanco with lis 
promise, called at Mr. Vivian's house that 
evening. 

Mr. Vivian had gone to a public dinner, 
the servant who opened the door informed 
him, and Mrs. Vivian was in bed, beingmore 
' than usually unwell that evening ; but Miss 
Constance was in the drawing-room alone ; 
so Lord Ravenhurst bore the tidings with 
fortitude. In accordance with their difEerent 
dispositions, both Mr. Vivian and his wife 
-were enjoying themselves, for the former had 
a keen affection for old wine and old jokes, 
-while the latter was devoutly attached to 
-drugs, powders, and recumbent attitudes. 

Perhaps Claude, knowing this, felt, in tha 
trite words of religions condolence, that " his 
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Ipss was their gain ; '* perhaps his sensé of 
loss was not very agonising after aU. But, 
loe this as it may, he undoubtedly entered the 
drawing-room with a glad expectancy ex- 
pressed in his face. 

Constance was standing by the fireside, 
waiting for him, and he saw at once that the 
usual expression of listless indifférence he 
knew so well, had given place to one he had 
never seen in her face before. It passed 
away like a shadow, and was gone when she 
held ont her hand to Claude with her old 
smile of unaffected pleasure at his arrivai. : 

He raised the soft little hand to his lïps, 
but did not venture to give her a more affec- 
tionate greetîng. As they met that evening 
with the tacit understanding between them 
that each desired reconciliation with îthe 
other, he had mentally resolved to seal the 
treaty with a kiss. But in her présence- he 
fait as though his caresses would be foolish 
presumption. His rank and wealth were 
powerless to efface the f eeling that she smiled 
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upon him only as a fair youDg empress mîght 
smile upon an unknown peasant, who struggled 
from his place in the crowd of subjects ta 
throw a handf ul of flowers at her feet. 

Constance was rather paler than usual; 
but Claude thought he had never seen anjr 
woman look so beautif ul before. Her simple 
black velvet dress showed her soft white 
throat and luxuriant golden hair in striking^ 
contrast, and if she had studied an attitude 
to display the symmetry of her perfect figure, 
she could scarcely hâve equalled the uncon» 
scious grâce of her présent position, leaning^ 
carelessly against the mantel-piece in the 
ruddy glow of the firelight. 

" It was very kind of you to corne to* 
night," she said, and he echoed the word with 
a smile — 

" Kind ?" 

" Yes ; but you are always kind to me. It 
is the remembrance of your kindness which 
makes what I hâve to say so difficult — it is the 
sensé of it that has kept me silent so long.^ 



if 
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He did not speak, but stood on the other 
«ide of the fireplace, watching her face, and 
listening with an attentive interest, in which 
there was also something of fear. 

" It is hard," said Constance, " because I 
hâve wronged you, and in trying to make the 
only réparation in my power, I seem to be 
wronging you again. It is hard, because you 
willalwaysthink me heartless and fickle,but— " 

He interrupted her now with a pleading 
earnestness that would hâve touched a harder 
heart than hers — 

** Dear Constance — stay. Do not utter any 
irrévocable word. You will break my heart. 
I cannot live without you." 

" Ah, Claude," she said, sorrowfully, " the 
words that are irrévocable are generally the 
words that must be said, whether we wish to 
utter them or not. I see you anticipate them 
already. You and I must consent to-night to 
become again what we once were— loving 
friends, with no thought of ever being more 
to each other than that." 
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How soft words sting sometimes ! Con' 
stance spoke gently, even tenderly, and yet 
he winced at her words as though they had 
been barbed with the crueltj of deliberate 
^intention. He said bitterlj in the recklessnesa 
of his suffering— 

" And so you break your promise and every 
hope I hâve by a careless word, and yet last 
night you denied that you were heartless.'* 

She crossed to where he stood, and laid her 
hand upon his arm% 

** Dear Claude," she said, " I hâve wronged 
you, and I deserve your reproaches. But will 
you wrong me also ? " 

Her gentle words, the pleading beauty of 
her eyes, the soft caressing touch of her hand 
upon his arm, crushed his anger, but only 
intensified his pain. At that moment he felt 
as though life held no possibility for him 
apart from her. 

" Forgive me, darling," he said, as though 
he had been pleading for life. " You were 
wounded by some foolish words I said last 
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nîght. Thejr were false and wrong; it is 
onljr I who am to blâme. Onljr forget them 
and what you hâve said to-niglit, and you 
shall say and do what you will, with no 
reproach from me.'* 

She was touched by his words, as women 
always are by pain which they hâve caused. 
Her sympathy for him at that moment was 
deeper than mère pity, for he was her friend, 
and they had many memories in common of 
past companionship. Some girls would hâve 
mistaken this new-born tenderness for love, 
but Constance had questioned her own heart 
too often to be in doubt now. 

She answered, sadly — 

** I should be base indeed if I could pré- 
tend to forget what can never be forgotten. 
You are brave and good, and the woman who 
bears your name should not insuit the great- 
ness of your love by an uncertain affection." 

** Why do you talk like this to-night ?" he 
said. " You hâve never done so before." 

** But the thought of it has been in every 
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Word I hâve spoken, and I hâve read the con- 
firmation of it in your own face." 

"And yet," he said, "there was once a 
time when you said you cared more for me 
than you did for any one else. Can you 
forget so soon ? » 

" I do not forget," she answered, " and I 
hâve not changed. What we were to each 
other, as friends, I am not likely to forget to- 
night, when I am asking you to let us be 
friends once more. What we hâve been as 
lovers is less pleasant to remember." 

" Do you say that because of a few foolish 
quarrels?" 

"I say that because every interview we 
hâve had has shown plainly that we could 
never be happy together. It is I who am to 
blâme. I am careless, selfish, capricious — " 

** But if I say again, as I said long ago, 
that I would not hâve you différent in any 
way, what then ? " 

*' If you grew weary at last, you would be 
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misérable, and if you were always patient, it 
would make me so.'* 

" But when you gave me that rose,** he 
said, " you tacitly promised to try to love me. 
What attempt hâve you made ? " 

** I hâve tried long enough to Tknow it is 
impossible, and that the heart will not be the 
-slave of the will. Mine is a proud and im- 
iperious nature, as you know ; but to-night I 
oonfess that I hâve wronged you, and in ail 
Tiumility I ask for your forgiveness." 

He was maddened by her words into a 
meanness foreign to his nature. 

"I may demand the fulfilment of your 
promise," he said, desperately. 

He felt the baseness of his words, as he 
:saw the sudden scorn of her proud eyes. She 
moved further from him before she replied, 
looking him steadily in the face — 

"And if you can demand, my lord, you 
shall not demand in vain. But will you dare 
±0 force a woman into uttering marriage 
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Yows, when both jou and she know perfectljr 
well tbat tbej are false ? You might compel 
her to become your bride, but you oould not 
prevent ber despising your baseness tdll at 
last, perbaps, she migbt grow to bâte you,** 

He bad never seen ber in tbis mood, and» 
for tbe first time, be feared ber. " If sbe 
bad only loved me/* be thougbt, witb a bope- 
less longing. But he said no further word 
about demands, for he felt, even if be could 
ignore ber unhappiness, he bad not courage 
to face her contempt. 

" Forgive me/* he said. " I am talking^ 
wildly to-night." 

After this there was a long silence between 
them, during which each had a battle of 
thought and feeling to fight out. Claude was 
trying to recover bis wonted self-possession^ 
to realise the truth tbat this was the last time 
he should ever see her, except as an ordinary 
f riend, and to décide whether her words were 
merely the utterance of inconstant weariness,. 
or what they professed to be — the earnest 
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purpose of a woman striving to do right. 
Constance, on the other hand, was angry with 
herself for seeming unsympathetic and hard, 
and deeply pained by the knowledge that her 
words were wounding him. It is one of the 
inexorable rules in the chess game of life,. 
that every false move initiâtes a policy of 
action, which can only be deviated f rom by 
unlooked-for sacrifice. Still she fëlt the time 
of resolution had been delayed too long 
already, and the course before her now wa& 
an imperative necessity. * 

Lord Ravenhurst was the first to speak. 

" I know the détermination of your 
çharacter,'* he said, "and I will not waste 
your time with further pleading. Perhaps 
the time may corne when I shall be able to 
see clearly what I cannot see now — that you 
hâve acted wisely to-night. Good-bye." 

He held out his hand as he spoke, but 
Constance detained him. 

** I shall be misérable if we part like this,** 
she said. " Can you not tell me even now 
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that you forgive me, that you do not think 
me changeable or heartless ? " 

" Yes, if I hâve anything to forgive, I for- 
give you freely. You, too, must forget my 
-wild words. I shall always love you, Con- 
stance, and if we never meet again— " 

** If we never meet again ! " she echoed. 
^* Are you going away ? *' 

" My life seems ail confused to me,*' he 
said, " like an arch when the keystone is 
removed. Greater men will love you, Oon- 
43tance, but no one will love you better than I.*' 

" I hâte myself," she said, with an impul- 
fiiveness very unusual to her, " I hâte myself 
for paining you like this ; but can you recall 
^ Word or an action of mine during the four 
inonths of our engagement which is directly 
opposed to what I hâve said to-night ? *' 

He was silent, and she continued — 

" If I talk about friendship, and the actual 
affection I hâve for you, you will think my 
words a raere cant ; but we hâve been friends 
from childhood, and I must utter them* 
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Nothing that affects your future can be a 
matter of indifférence to me, and a harsh 
thought of yours would pain me deeply." 

He had ceased to doubt her sincerity, and 
a new respect for her began to spring up in 
his mind — the respect which ail are con- 
strained to yield to strength they feel to be- 
greater than their own. 

" You need f ear no harsh thought of mine^ 
dear," he said. " I shall always honour as 
well as love you.'* 

" Ah, Claude ! " she said, " you are 
worthy to be loved by a truer heart than 



mine." 



He shook his head, and held ont his hand 
in silent f arewell ; but Constance, touched by 
his unspoken grief, by the undefined pain 
which parting always inspires when the boun- 
dary of the coming séparation is uncertain, 
and by a thousand remembrances of old com- 
panionship, raised her lips to his. 

And 80 for the first and last time they 
kissed each other, and parted. 



>■ 
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Theîr future lives were to be widelj 
différent ; theîr aims, actions, and companions 
utterlj unlike ; neither of them was ever to 
exert a tangible influence on the other's 
destiny again. 

But there can never be utter séparation 
between men and women whose lives bave 
once touched, though thej be divided by dis- 
tance or by death. The love and faith which 
believed in her when trust was most difficulté 
were powers in the life of Constance (un- 
recognised even by herself, but not less real) 
long af terwards, and Claude remembered her 
farewell kiss till the hour when his life-blood 
sealed the victory of a great battle, bravely 
f ought in a distant land. 




CHAPTBR XIV. 

HIDDBN PAPEES. 

Ida. Lascellës did not abandon lier détermi- 
nation to reoover her purloined love letter. 
Miss Montizambert's threab to show it to Ida's 
•uncle had terrified that young lady veiy 
much. 

George Harbourne bad irrevereutly 
.spoken of the old gentleman as " crusty," an 
expression not altogether ill-advised, seeing 
tbat a tropical sun had undoubtedlj baked 
bim unduly, as far as bis complezion was 
■concerned, wbile as for bis temper, tbere 
was an unpleasant similarity between it, and 
the curries of unboly beat with wbich be loved 
to soorch bis throat. 

Major Lascelles was sixty, and a bacbelor. 
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K Miss Montîzambert could only say vaguely 
that his nièce had receîved a letter in which 
he was disrespectfully alluded to, Ida thought 
she might coax her uncle into a good temper 
again ; but, if the fatal document were 
actually seen by him, his indignation would 
doubtless be more lasting, and the bénédic- 
tion it had been suggested he should invoke 
upon the loyers, would probably hâve rather a 
rasping and disagreeable Sound. 

Ida felt therefore, that in some way or 
other she must get the letter again into her 
possession, and, when an idea had obtained 
absolute control over her mind, she was not 
satisfied till she had reduced it to an accom^ 
plished fact. 

One of the agreeable effects of the bat- 
talion of ladies' maids was that they acted as- 
a kind of secret police in their investigations,, 
with this différence, however, to their models, 
that once having obtained information, they^ 
became heralds, and published it abroad. 

By means of thèse amateur détectives, Ida 
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learnt that Miss Montizambert had put the 
criminal letter in an old-fashioned oak cabi- 
net, which had stood from time immémorial 
in her room.. 

The character of school-girl ethics is 
generallj somewhat elastic, and Ida felt very 
few conscientious scruples in f orming a plan 
-which even légal ingenuity would fail to. 
justify. 

She mentally argued that the letter was 
hers, that it had been unfairljr taken from her, 
and that consequently any means of recover- 
ing it were lawful. The reasoning was 
slightly inconsistent, not to say Mosaic in 
character, but not worse, on the whole, than 
we are condemned to endure daily, from right 
honourable statesmen and right révérend 
divines. 

The modem "open sésame*' is even 
more effectuai than the old one, and, unlike 
the original watchword, is in no danger of 
being forgotten. Miss Montizambert*s maid 
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wa8 easily bribed înto leaving .the kej of the 
cabinet where Ida's wicked little hands could 
find it, and the rest was easy. 

Most of us bave longed, in the course of 
our lives, for the magie mirror, which revealed 
at bidding the form and occupation of anj 
one whom we wished to see ; but what un- 
pleasant conséquences might resuit from the 
possession of so painfully confidential a com- 
panion I 

" Show me Phillis," and the obedient 
mirror shows, not, as was expected, a 
maiden tearful and alone, prajring for her 
absent lover, but a by no means disconsolate 
young lady enjoying a desperate flirtation 
with some one else. Ànd so on through a 
long Ust of relationships. Your faithfol 
f riend, Proteus, would be seen doing his best^ 
by covert insinuation and open calumny, to 
make Sylvia despise y ou; your agreeable 
acquaintance, who praised your epigrams so 
highly, is discovered to be disparaging your 
intellect in no measured terms ; and if , as a 
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last resource, you ask for a glîmpse of that 
-dark-eyed maiden, over whose affections you 
had made a conquest (feeling sorry for her, 
poor thing), the inexorable mirror would show 
her to you, not like Mariana in the moated 
grange, but ridiculing, with clever spite- 
fulness, your conversation and your conçoit. 

It was well that Miss Montizambert Had 
no such mirror, for if she had possessed one, 
and had consulted it at eleven o'clock one 
night, it would by no means hâve told her a 
flattering taie. 

No mysterious instinct told Miss Monti- 
zambert that her health was being proposed 
at that moment, in most disrespectful terms 
by Lady Clara Lervien, who was giving a 
supper in her bedroom, and whose irreverent 
remarks, freely interspersed with slang, were 
received with uproarious delight. No bird of 
the air whispered to the " old girl,'' as her 
favourite disciple flippantly designated her, 
that two of her pupils were engaged in bolster- 
ing each other, that two others were — 
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Stay — as Miss Montizambert knew nothing^ 
of this, it is needless to lay the détails before 
the stem judgment of thé British public. It 
will be enough to state, that wbile Miss Mon» 
tizambert imagined ail the pupils at Atbens 
Villa to be placidly sleeping, there was, as a 
matter of fact, a great deal of enjoyable 
naughtiness going on throughout the estab- 
Ushment, and the very ladies' maids were 
dreaming of rnUkoien and bakers. 

Down the broad staircase leading f rom the 
second floor to the first, a small figure, clad in 
white, was noiselessly gliding. It was not a 
ghost, though it wore the orthodox costume^ 
or something very much Kke it, adopted by 
ail spirits who hâve moved in good ghostly 
Society, and although, moreover, it was within 
an hour of the time when, according to the 
best authorities, "churchyards yawn and 
graves give up their dead." 

It was a human being intent on plunder — 
not a murderous ruflBan armed with a pocket 
pistol and a knuckle duster, but a very pretty 
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girl of seventeen, whose brown hair streamed 
in careless beauty on her white night-dress, 
^nd whose little bare f eet were dainty enough 
to be the thème of a love song. It was, ih 
fact — ^f or the reluotant historian must confess 
the truth — Ida Lascelles, who had crept out 
of bed, and stolen downstairs, thinking this a 
good opportunity to recover her lost love 
letter. 

She had not chosen her time amiss, for 
^very one had retired, if not to rest, at ail 
-events to their respective bedrooms, exoept 
Miss Montizambert and her deferential com- 
panion, Miss Entwix, who made out the bills, 
wrote letters, read to and worked for Miss 
Montizambert, her rémunération being a small 
sum of money paid annually, and a large 
amount of rudeness and annoyance paid every 
day. 

Ida' s light footsteps were heard by no one ; 
flo she entered Miss Montizambert's room, 
found the required key, and opened the 
cabinet triumphantly. 
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Bat hère her success ended ; she had 
brought a candie with her, and contrived by 
the light it gave to examine ail the drawers 
of the cabinet, one after another, but in vain 
—the letter she sought was not there. 

She blew ont her candie and was turning 
awaj disappointed, when a new idea occurred 
to her. The cabinet was a very old one,. 
quaintly and fantastically carved ; but Ida 
suddenly remembered that her uncle had one 
exactly like it, and his cabinet had a secret 
drawer. Perhaps this also had one ; if so Ida 
knew tolerably well how to open it, so she 
commenced her investigations afresh. 

Looking for a secret drawer is like en* 
deavouring to understand obscure poetry: 
patience may accomplish it, but haste is 
almost certain to meet with disappointment. 
Ida lit her candie again, and made most per- 
severing attempts to find some well concealed 
flpring, l)ut at last she was obliged to give up 
the search in despair — it was getting late. 
Miss Montizambert might appear at any 
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moment; so blowing out the candie once more, 
Ida gave one little impatient tap with her 
knuckles to the side of the cabinet, to express 
her childish annoyance at the wooden in- 
sensibility. 

This accomplished more than ail her in- 
genuîty, for it struck the concealed spring and 
made the panel move. Ida saw as she expected 
papers in this hiding place, but it was too dark 
to'examine them, and just as she was hesitating 
whether to strike a light for the third time or 
not, she heard a well known footstep on the 
stairs. 

There is no despotîsm more absolute than 
the despotîsm of impulse. Ida could no more 
hâve argiled at that moment as to what was 
the wisest course for her to adopt, than a 
drowning man canconsidercalmly thefutility 
of clutching at floating straws. 

Flight from threatened danger is not par- 
ticularly heroic, but it is exceedingly naturaL 
With an incredible rapidity Ida seized the 
coveted papers without looking at them. 



. t 
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closed the secret panel, locked the cabinet, 
put the key where she had f ound it, and fled. 

She caught sight of Miss Montizambert 
slowlj ascending the stairs, but that august 
lady, absorbed in her own reflections, did not 
see her. 

So wickedness for the time being prospered, 
and Ida accomplished her midnight larcenj 
unobserved. 

But her self-congratulation was prématuré, 
for she found to her dismay, on examining the 
papers, that her own letter was not there. 

Her midnight expédition had certainlj by 
no means improved her condition ; it was bad 
enough to lose an important paper, but it was 
decidedly worse to find one under such 
equivocal circumstances. 

What was to be done ? There would be 
far greater diflSculty in obtaining the key of 
the cabinet again, but the course before her 
which first suggested itself was to replace the 
papers somehow or other, and say nothing 
more about it. 
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Ida had turned lier pretty head on the 
pillow, and, solaced with this détermination, 
was prepariDg to sleep, when anew difficulty 
•occurred to her. 

How was she to discover again the secret 
«pring ? In the darkDess and haste she had 
f ailed to observe it narrowly — it was not pro- 
bable chance would f avour her a second time, 
and she had no hope that systematic examina- 
tion would be more successful on a future 
occasion than it had been on this. TTnder 
ordinary circumstances Ida would hâve chosen 
the plain straightforward course, and hâve 
taken the papers to their proper owner with 
a frank explan atîon of how they came into her 
-possession. But this involved f uU confession, 
and the girlish mischief, that had seemed so 
harmless to its perpetrator, looked more 
fieriously wrong now than she had anticipated 
any action of hers would ever do. 

Ida was by no means déficient in courage, 
and in spite of the f aults — almost inséparable 
irom an impulsive disposition under influences 
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unfavourable to its free and healthy develop- 
ment — there was too much truth and purity 
in her nature for her to be guilty of a di£k 
tinctlj dishononrable action ; but sophistry 
is easy at seventeen, and Ida felt strongly 
disinclined to introduce new difficulties into- 
her already unduly entangled love affair. 

She lit the candie again and looked at th& 
stolen papers wîth an aversion whioh, if not 
as great as Eugène Aram*s when he con- 
templated the dread évidence of his guilt, was 
at ail events unpleasantly strong. 

But the frown on her pretty forehead dis- 
appeared as a new idea took possession of 
her mind. She would take the papers back 
to Miss Montizambert, since she dare not 
destroy them, and necessity no less than duty 
oompelled her to do something ; but she would 
read them first, and thereby not only satisfy 
her curiosity, but perhaps provide herself with 
an argument that would turn the tables upon 
the sage Athena. 

*' She read my letter," thought Ida— revert- 
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îng again to her Mosaic principles of reason-^ 
ing — « ^}j^j shouldn't I read liers ? Whafc 
a grand thing it would be if 1 f ound ont an 
old love affair of hers ; the old girl wonld 
hâve to be quiet about mine then, and 
wouldn*t it just make the girls laugh ? We'd 
aot the whole courtship through : Clara 
should be * the old frump,' as George calls 
her, and l'd be the lover. It must be some- 
thing important, or she'd never hâve locked 
it in that secret panel. I must read it." 

What school girl could resist guch a tempta» 
tion as this ? To die silently for a great 
cause; to trample a glittering dishonour 
beneath one*s feet ; to be faithful through 
years of silence, of estrangement, even of 
cruel wrong ; thèse things are easy ; but who 
can relinquish the prospect of enjoying a 
subtle andexquisite joke,aswellascompletely 
disconcerting a formidable adversary? 

Ida could not, at ail events, so she gave up 
the mental battle without the slightest corn- 
punction, and opened the mysterious packefc 
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with the exoited enjoyment of one who 
anticipâtes a treat. 

Several small papers fell to the ground as 
she did 80, but the principal document was a 
letter in a woman's handwriting. Ida s sur- 
prise and disappointment were not lessened 
by the discovery that it was not addressed to 
Miss Montizambert at ail, but to a Miss 
Levere, and that it bore a date of sixteen 
jears bef ore. This was not promising, but 
Ida' s curiosity was fairly roused. So having 
put the candie in a position where it could 
easily be blown out, in the event of an un- 
timely interruption, Ida read as foUows :— 

" Brading, Isle of Wight. 

'* My Deab Cousin — 

" It is so long since I wrote to 
jou that you will almost anticîpate the truth 
that I am induced, at length, to break the 
fiilence between us, by a great sorrow which 
h as befallen me. 

" My only daughter, Gertrude, is dead. I 
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Write thèse cold, pitiless words, and my hand 
does not tremble ; yet in the blindness of 
bitter grief, I can sçarcely believe that the 
peace of Heaven will hâve power to efface 
from my soûl the burning pain that torments 
it now. God knows ; they say that Heaven 
has pity for ail — it may be so, but earth is 
stemer, and has comfort only for its elect. 

" You tell me that the world is full of 
sorrow like mine — that girls as young, as 
pure, as fair as Gerty are dying every day, 
and that in ail such graves are buried the 
gladness of many hearts. I know it; but 
thèse graves are made by necessity, not by 
blind folly. Who shall speak of consolation 
to those whose suffering was needless ? 

" We hâve seen little of each other during 
the last ten years, but I know falsehood is 
impossible to you, that your honour has never 
been questioned, that y ou can keep a secret 
faithfully and for ever. You can help me, so 
I will tell you the secret of my poor Gerty's 
life. 
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** You know that mj husband died when 
fihe was five jears old. Throagh ail the jears 
of my widowhood every Ixope, eveiy joy, 
•every ambition of my life, lias been centred 
in my daughter, and now — ^* 

The unsteady writing, rendered doubly in- 
distinct by tears, gave a meaning to the 
broken phrase, more complète than any well- 
rounded period could hâve done. 

Ida read on with silent interest the succeed* 
ing words, written in a firmer hand — 

** Grief is weak and idle, and ail this 
is nothing to you. I will write nothîng here 
that is nnnecessary. I will say nothing of 
her beauty, of her grâce, of the talent and 
accomplishments which held out fair promise 
of a brilliant womanhood — it will be enougb 
to tell the brief taie of her sorrows. 

*^ At eighteen she went to stay at the house 
of a friand of ours. On her return I noticed 
a change in her. It was not merely that her 
spirits, though sometimes hîgh as ever, were 
f requently low and depressed, but that her 
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whole character seemed changed in a way I 
<50uld neitherdefine nor understand. I thought 
perhaps some love affair might be the cause 
of it, and made many attempts to elicit from 
her the truth. They were quite in vain ; ail 

r 

<5onfidence between us seemed at an end. 

" But one night as I sat by the fire think- 
ing sadly of ail this, she came to me, and 
sitting on the ground at my feet, with tears 
and blushes, told me ail. 

" The outline of her story was this — ^At 
school she had formed the acquaintance of a 
young officer in the army, named Renetta, 
who was the brother of one of her school 
fellows; their friendship had ripened into 
love, and he had won her promise to become 
his wif e. She had not told me, knowing that 
my hopes were fixed upon her marri âge with 
her cousin, a young Yorkshire baronet ; but 
they had corresponded secretly, and when 
Gerty was away from home on the visit I 
hâve already spoken of, they met- again. 
Captain Eenetta now claimed the fulfilment 
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of hep promise. For some days Gerty re-. 
fused, but at length she yielded, and thej 
were secretly married. 

" Their plans had been to corne to me soon 
af ter the wedding and tell me ail ; if I for» 
gave them it would be well, and if not, they 
would be happy in spite of me. 

" But a week after their marriage Cap- 
tain Renetta's régiment was, quite unex* 
pectedly, ordered abroad. Gertrude would 
hâve gone with him and shared the vicissi- 
tudes of a soldier*s life, but he would nofc 
consent to this, fearing the influence of a 
tropical climate upon her health, which was. 
délicate. Let them keep their secret a little 
longer, he said ; on the first convenient oppor- 
tunity he would leave his régiment and re- 
turn to England, and claim her as his wife. 

" She had come to me, meaning to keep her 
secret till his return. But this she could 
not do, for bef ore very long she would be a . 
mother. 

"I was bitterly disappointed, and spoke 
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sternly and cruelly. I said that she had 
wronged her cousin, seeing that there was a 
tacit engagement between them ; that she had 
wronged me by her déception, that her conduct 
had been unmaidenly and wicked. She bore ail 
my reproaches silently, but when I spoke 
bitterly of him she rose from her place at my 
feet, and said — 

** * Mother, you hâve been good and loving 
to me always, therefore you may say what 
you will of me, and I hâve no right to reply ; 
but if you speak harshly of Mm I would, in 
spite of my youth and my helplessness, beg 
the bread of strangèrs rather than take 
yours/ 

** I knew the firmness of her character, and 
was silent; but from that hour we were 
never to each other what we had been. I 
dreaded ail that might be said by friends and 
acquaintances — the rumeurs that would 
doubtless be whispered among them — the 
doubts that might be cast upon my child's 

VOL. I. T 
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fair famé. I proposed that we should go to 
8ome quiet place where we were unknowa. 
Gerty consented; she was in no mood for 
Society, so we came to live at Brading. 

"Hère her chiid was born; it was a 
daughter, with large pathetîc eyes, whose 
beautj saddened me like a mute reproach, 
for sbe was blind. 

" This last sorrow crushed my Gertrude. 
She believed that her hùsband was dead, for 
no letter came from him; her mother, she 
thought, had ceased to love her ; her child 
could not see the smile which is a baby's sun- 
shine; her own health was steadily failing, the 
future seemed to her a long vista of suffering — 
for her mother, for herself , and for her child — 
she was weary of life, and longed to die. 

" She grew weaker and weaker, till af 
length I awoke to the consciousness that I, 
who might hâve saved her by my tende rness, 
was killing her by my silent reproach. Then 
I lavished upon her the love I had always 
f elt. I knelt to her for f orgiveness. I told 
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lier that any wrong she had done me was 
nothing to the wrong I had done her, and she 
met my words with answering love, but it 
was too late. Two months ago she dîed in 
my arms. 

" Her child, born to live in darkness that 
knows no morning, is with me yet ; it is for 
her sake that I write this letter — that I make 
this appeal to you. Will you take her and 
educate her, when she is old enough, among 
jour girls? Any terms you like to name 
Bhall be yours if you will do this, and I will 
be grateful to you until I die. 

" Do you ask me why I do not take this 
sacred charge myself — why I do not give the 
child the tendemess I withheld from her 
mother wheu her need was greatest ? It is 
because I dare not I cannot watch that 
childish face without a kind of dread. I 
kiUed her mother by my coldness, and the 
<5hild's sightless eyes seem to me vocal witii 
^ reproach, as stemly terrible as the words of 
an angel messenger of condemnation. This 
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is mère morbid folly, perhaps; but ît is a 
power I hâve not streDgth to évade. 

" There — ^I hâve told you ail. The exist- 
ence of the child is known only to the doctor 
hère, the clergyman, and myself. If yoir 
will not consent to accept this charge, you 
will keep my secret faithfuUy I am certain. 

" I shall await your reply, my dear cousin,, 
with more anxiety than I can express ; let it 
be favourable, if you would ensure the life- 
long gratitude of 

" Yours affectîonately, 

" Elizabeth Evansleigh." 

Ida laid the letter down thoughtfuUy. A 
new remembrance had suddenly flashed across 
her mind, which made the letter at once in- 
telligible. 

Five years ago, Miss Montizambert had 
opened the "Académie Establishment" for 
maidenly tuition, which a grateful and admir- 
ing world knew as Athens Villa ; but bef ore 
that time it had borne the unassuming title 
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•of ** Levere House, a School for Young 
Ladies." Ida at once inferred that Miss 
Levere had been a schoolmistress ; that when 
she had accepted the trust (as the smaller 
papers, which were for the most part memo- 
randa of money arrangements, proved she had 
done) she had put the letter in the secret 
drawer ; that Miss Montizambert had bought 
the old cabinet, probably with other furni- 
ture, and had never suspected the secret the 
panel had concealed until now. 

Ida's thoughtlessness had placed her in a 
very disagreeable situation. This paper must 
be put in Miss Montizambert' s hands at once, 
whatever unpleasant conséquences might be 
the resuit. 

Ida was too true a girl to allow personal 
fear to betray her into dehberate wrong* 
Besides, she felt a kind of curious, girlish 
affection for this blind child, the dawn of 
whose life had been so dark and sad. 

**Perhaps some good may corne of this, 
3Îtev ail,'* thought she, with a characteristio 
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readîness of generous sympathy. " I wonder 
if this poor girl is living still ; she must be 
rather older than I îf she is. How sad to be 
blind and friendless." (Ida's onm bright 
eyes filled with tears at the thought.) "After 
ail, I don't care for any trouble this may 
bring me, if it brings any happiness to her.** 

Ida, you are an extremely naughty little 
girl ; although those soft red lips of yours 
hâve only tempted humanity for seventeen 
years, I am afraid you hâve been already 
guilty of flirtations numerous enough to 
satisfy the ambition of any ordinary woman 
of thirty. You hâve said a great many f oolish 
things, and done a great many wrong ones ; 
and yet in this pure sympathy with the 
sufferings of hearts you hâve never known, 
this generous forgetfulness of self in the 
thought of another s welfare, there is more 
nobleness than in half the heroism whose 
record is published to the world. 

Ida felt only like a heroine in the sensé of 
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antîcipatîng a catastrophe, and at length, 
tired with thought, she fell asleep. 

But (note this, oh wicked little maidens l 
who receive forbidden love-letters) even in 
sleep the pitiless Fates pursued her, for she 
dreamt that for some unknown transgression 
she was compelled to wander far in search of 
a beautiful blind princess, and on her return 
she found that her uncle, tbe Major, was 
married to Lady Clara Lervien, and that 
George Harboume had eloped with Miss 
Montizambert. 




CHAPTER XV. 



AN ELDEELT ADONIS. 



Fbom this tragical dream Ida's maîd awoke 
her, and the îmaginarj evils disappeared as 
in the legends of the nursery, malignant 
spirits vanished at a fairy's word of com- 
mand. 

But the difficulties of actual life are less 
easily disposed of ; they corne to men's houses 
— like their mothers-in-law — uninvited, but 
with the deliberate intention of staying as 
long as possible. 

The consciousness at waking that one has 
an unpleasant duty to perform, does nofc 
usuàlly add a fresh brightness to the sun- 
shine, or a new serenity to the temper, and 
Ida felt rather less amiable than usual, a cir* 
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cumstance which gave rise to numerous con- 
jectures among her companions. 

At the conclusion of the morning studies, 
Ida had iatended asking Miss Montizambert 
for a private interview ; but that estimable 
ladj, having intimated to her disciples that 
they might occupy their time as they deemed 
advisable till lunch was ready, stayed behind 
to reprimand Eliza Brown, who had been 
•discovered crying over Charles Dickens' 
" Christmas Carol," quite oblivious of the 
fact that Tiny Titn was the child of a thread- 
bare clerk, and that even Marley's ghost made 
fréquent allusions to trade. 

Ida listened to the verbal castigation with 
similar sensations to those of a small boy 
watching a dentist's opérations on his little 
brother, with the dread knowledge that his 
own turn will corne next ; and then ran down- 
stairs (Nature had taught her grâce, but 
Miss Montizambert had failed in the attempt 
to teach her to be stately) to join some other 
girls in a game of croquet on the lawn. 
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But as she was about to enter the garder 
she heard a loud knock at the street door. 
Some people haveconsideredthey showed vast 
pénétration, by declaring that character might 
be judged f rom the handwriting ; but it was- 
a very shallow observation after ail. Character 
is shown by almost every action in life ; you 
may judge what a inan is like by a thousand 
trivial circumstances ; by the way he puts 
up an umbrella; by the tone of his laughter,. 
or the violence of his sneeze ; by his manner 
of hailing a cab, reading a newspaper, and 
knocking at a door. 

The knock which arrested Ida' s attention 
was an excellent illustration of this. It 
began with two emphatic strokes, forte ; then 
it subsided into a briefly reflective move- 
ment, piano, which was succeeded by a 
violent crescendo^ with a conclusion fortissimo^ 
leaving the impression that the visiter was 
dancing on the doorstep in a paroxysm of 
impatient rage. 

The individuality of such a knock is too 
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pronounced for anyone who has once heard 
it to f ail to recognise it on a future occasion. 
Ida had heard it often, and knew im- 
mediately that it was given by her uncle. 
Major Lascelles. 

In political debates, it is most désirable to 
speak last ; in private diplomacy there is often 
greater value in anticipating one*s adversary, 
by opening the campaign oneself . 

In a moment Ida realised the whole situa- 
tion. Miss Montizambert had written to the 
Major, probably stating the broad fact of hi» 
niece*s delinquency, without entering into 
détails. The stern uncle had called for 
further particulars. 

"If I can only get him alone for ten 
minutes Td win the game after ail," thought 
Ida. So she waited in ambush until the 
servant had shut the library door, leaving 
the Major gazing at the bookshelves with 
majestic displeasure. 

Then the foUowing brief coUoquy ensued — 

« Mary." 
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" Yes, miss.** 

" That was my uncle, wasn t it? " 

" Yes, miss.'* 

" Did he ask to see me ? " 

" No, miss ; he asked to see missis." 

" It was very bad taste,!* said Ida, adding, 
after a moment's pause, ** Don't take his card 
in for five minutes, Mary/' 

" Indeed I must, miss. He is sicli a im- 
patient gentleman, and missis — ** 

" AU right, Mary; I understand," said Ida, 
and at the same time there was a musical 
Sound as of two half-crowus clinking in the 
servant's palm. This being translated meant 
the invocation "open sésame" to Mary's heart. 

The heart obeyed, like the genii at the 
name of Solomon. 

" Thank you, miss." 

"There's a good girl, Mary," said Ida, 
hurriedly. " Loiter as long as you can with- 
out suspicion, and if you could contrive ta 
fall downstairs, it would ail take up time* 
Only don't hurt yourself ." 
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A]l right, miss ;" and Mary disappeared» 
That's a splendid stroke of diplomacy," 
said the wicked little Ida to herself, arranging 
her pretty brown hair at a mîrror in the hall. 
** I hâve a clear quarter of an hour to my- 
self, for Miss Montizambert never hurried 
herself in her life. George was quite right» 
I looked a f right till I altered the style of my 
hair. Now then, à la guerre. * Victory, or 
Westminster Abbey.' " 
' Major Lascelles, hearing a footstep, rose^ 
expecting to see Miss Montizambert's stately 
figure at the door,and was somewhat surprised 
when his nièce ran into the room, threw her 
arms round his neck, and kissed him till he 
was out of breath. 

It is rarely permitted to an author to ex- 
press a view which is likely to meet with 
universal approval. Bven a truism is certain 
to be called a paradox, and it is obvions that 
the minds of a mute and a clown, a Presby* 
terian Elder and a writer of French comédies, 
do net include many views of common agree^ 
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ment ; but f ew readers (ît may be oonfidentlj 
believed) will deny that to be kissed by a 
pretty girl, even though she is one*s nièce, is 
decidedly a luxurious sensation. 

Major Lascelles was gratîfied hj this ré- 
ception. He had not seen Ida for more than 
a year, and was astonished to find lier almost 
a woman. He was obliged to admit, too, 
that she was prettier than ever, which made 
it more difficult to be angrj with her than he 
had anticipated. However, duty must be 
done; so, checking himself in the act of 
smiling on her, he said — 

" Miss Montizambert tells me you hâve 
been very wicked, Ida,*' when she interrupted 
him by a kiss. 

" You don't mean to scold me, after not 
having seen me for so long ? How well you 
are looking, and how young ! " 

"Do you think so, my dear?" said the 
Major, endeavouring to look doubtful on the 
subject, but evidently softened by the com- 
pliment. " I am getting old now.'* 
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" Nonsense ! Will you never tell any one 
îf I tell you a secret ? ** 

"No ; I promise T won t." 

" Well, then, I think Miss Montizambert is 
in love with you." 

Mark the successive stages in the history 
of crime. From bribery Ida bas passed to 
flattery, and from flattery to tbe utterance of 
wild and improbable fiction. 

It did not seem so to her uncle, however, 
for he smiled with gratified vanity, and said — 

" Do you really think so, my dear ? I 
think you must be mistaken, and yet — ^" 

" And yet, you were going to say, several 
women hâve admired you before to-day." 

" Well, my dear," said the Major, who was 
now in the most benign of humours, " if you 
press me for a reply, I must confess they 
bave." 

Add the vanity of a young dandy to the 
vanity of a petted school girl, and the total 
will still be far below tho vanity of an old 
man. The old idiot had walked into the trap 
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prepared for him wîth as little suspicion as a 
mouse feels, when he nibbles at a pièce of 
cheese which some uiiknown power bas pro- 
vided, already fcoasted, for its enjoyment. 

" Then I suppose," said Ida, di vided 
between shame at her manœuvre, and de- 
light at its success, " I suppose you bave 
of ten written to girls — afFectionately, I mean.**^ 

Major Lascelles gave a self-complacent 
cbuckle, and was about to reply, when a noise 
was heard outside, suggestive of two objects- 
coming into violent collision. 

" What's that?'* inquired the Major. 

" Some one falling downstairs, I think,'* 
said Ida, nearly choking herself with laughter 
at this literal fulfilment of her suggestion. 
" But with regard to what we were saying 
just now, you can*t deny that you hâve 
written such letters. Well, Mr. Harbourne 
sent me a letter of that kind; there wasn't 
any harm in it, but Miss Montizambert is 
such a horrid old thing — that's ail the cause 
of her ssnding for you." 
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If that's ail," said the Major, the compli- 
ments and caresses of his nièce still exerting 
a soothing influence over him, " I suppose I 
must forgive y ou, Ida, but — " 

Ida prevented any qualification of the for- 
gîveness by more kisses. Only it must, in 
justice to her, be admitted that thèse démon- 
strations of affection were more disinterested 
than the former ones had been. 

" And that is really ail ? " said her uncle, 
having submitted to thèse caresses with 
perfect contentment. 

Ida's pretty face became clouded. 

" That was ail," she said, rather ruefuUy, 
" but now— " 

At this critical moment Miss Montizambert 
entered the room. 

She was evidently surprised to find that 
Ida had anticipated her. However, taking 
no notice of that refractory young lady, she 
said, with stately courtesy — 

" I must apologise, Major Lascelles, for 
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having kept you waiting so long, but the 
domestic wlio brought mé your card, not 
haviog leamed that graceful movements are 
always slow, fell downstairs through un- 
seemly haste, and deprived me for a moment 
of my wonted composure. 

" If slow movements constitute grâce, 
thought Ida, " Mary was more graceful than 
you imagine;" adding aloud — 

" You would prefer to be alone with my 
uncle, Miss Montizambert. Perhaps I had 
better leave the room ?" 

" No, Miss Lascelles," said Miss Monti- 
zambert, coldly ; " that is unnecessary, 
What I hâve to say is better uttered in your 
présence." 

Spéculation on what might hâve been had 
certain events never transpired is a habit in 
which most men occasionally indulge, though 
it is not always easy to perceive its practical 
utilitv. Ida often thouorht afterwards of the 
stem rebukes she would havé received if the 
glaring enormity of her transgressions had 
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been stated to lier uncle, without the prologue 
of flattery and caresses which preceded it. 

As it was, Ida knew perfectly well that he 
paid very little attention to Miss Monti- 
zambert's dignified statement, his mind being 
divided between wonder whether Miss Monti- 
isambert was really in love with him or not, 
and a regret that he had not foreseen the 
probability of this, and put on a more be- 
coming coat and a smaller pair of boots. 

The full success, however, of Ida's strata- 
gem, only became fuUy apparent when Miss 
Montizambert handed Major Lascelles the 
letter to read. Under ordinary circumstances 
he would hâve put on his spectacles, and 
slowly realised his niece's offences, becoming 
purple with indignation at the allusion to 
himself. As it was, however, wishing to 
look as youthful as possible, he tried to read 
the letter without them, and f ailed signally, 
for George Harboume's handwriting would 
hâve perplexed sharper eyes than his. 

He made a desperate pretence of under- 
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standiDg it — mîsread several passages — 
missed the disrespectful allusion to himself 
altogether — saw that the writer was going to 
8ome place be^inning with a (though 
whethçr it was Calcutta, Canada, or China, 
he could not tell) and thinking it probable he 
would stay there, was pacified. 

So, after a f ew words of reproof , which Ida 
knew were only spoken to keep up appear- 
ances, he begged Miss Montizambert to for- 
give her. 

The fair Athena seemed rather surprised 
that the choleric old gentleman should bear 
the flippant référence to himself with such 
praiseworthy fortitude; but seeiug that a 
refusai would be impolitic, pardooed the 
erring lamb, and figuratively speaking, 
welcomed her again to the fold. 

But unfortunately for the consistency of 
the metaphor, Ida had another transgression 
of by no means a lamblike character, to con- 
fess; so when Miss Montizambert paused 
for an expression of gratitude, Ida said — 
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" l'm very sorrj, Miss Montizambert, but 
I hâve something else to tell you. 1 seem 
^Iways to be doing wrong, but — ^" 

"You hâve not written a reply to that 
improper letter, I trust ? " 

" No, Miss Montizambert/* 

The sedate principal of Athens Villa sank 
back in her chair with a sigh of relief, as 
if to say — " Since you hâve escaped that 
^bame, I can endure to hear the worst that 
has befallen you ! '* 

" It seems a very wrong thing, now," said 
Ida, **but I didn't think there was much 
harm in it at the time — I didn*t want anyone 
•else to see that letter. George — " 

"Nothing can be more improper or un- 
ladylike. Miss Lascelles," said the chaste 
Athena, with calm severity, " than to desig- 
nate any gentleman who is not your brother, 
by his Christian name.'* 

"Mr. Harbourne, then. Mr. Harboume 
did not mean any one to read it but myself» 
so I tried to find out where you had put it.** 
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Severe displeasure probably rankled in 
Miss Montizambert's maidenlj bosom, but her 
light-blue eyes were still destitute of expres- 
sion, and she refrained from speech till the 
confession was complète. 

" So I opened the old cabinet in your room 
and looked for it there.** 

Why did not Miss Montizambert freeze the 
culprit, at this juncture, with a petrifying 
glance ? Could it be that the cabinet con- 
tained papers, the publication of which might 
hâve decidedly disconcerted her? It may 
hâve been so, for love-letters are not the only 
documents it is undesirable to make public 
property. The school-girls, when they heard 
the taie, blamed Ida severely for not having 
read the papers carefuUy ; and indulged in 
many ingénions conjectures as to probable 
crimes committed by Miss Montizambert, 
which, being mentioned in confidence to their 
maids, were freely circulated by them as 
authentic facts, and continue, in the form of 
jumours, in vigorous existence until this day» 
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But Tvhatever may be the cause, Ida con- 
tinued, without interruption — 

" I didn't find my letter, but I found— *' 
" What did you find, Miss Lascelles ? " 
" I found a secret drawer containing thèse 
papers, which I took away, thinkîng, in the 
darkness, that they were the letter I was 
looking for." 

Whether the prevailing feeling in Miss 
Montizambert's mind was relief that the dis- 
covery did not affeçt herself ; whether she 
was actuated by mère curiosity in her désire 
to read the long-hidden papers ; whether she 
anticipated any pecuniary harvest that might 
be reaped from their possession ; or whether 
she delayed the sentence of condemnàtion 
that its final effect might be more terrible, is 
donbtful. One thing, however, is certain. 
She took the paprers from Ida's hand without 
a Word. 

Major Lascelles had listened to the con- 
fession with amazement rather than indigna- 
tion. Most people hâve notîced the singular 
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iogenuity of the human mind in discovering 
arguments to support a theory in accordance 
with its own inclinations. Ida's assei*tion 
that Miss Montizambert secretlj loved him 
had gratified the old gentleman very highly, 
and had not seemed to him at ail improbable. 

Few men are scepticalof their power to in- 
spire love, whatever the number of their years, 
the colour of their hair, or their measure- 
ment round the waist. Probably Methuselah, 
when his wisdom was ripe with the expérience 
of nine centuries, would hâve seen nothing 
in the slightest degree ludicrous in the state- 
ment that a girl of nineteen was dying for 
love of him. 

Major Lascelles had not attained to a patri- 
archal age-ten years remained to him of 
those which the modem man regards as his 
légal right — ^besides he considered his appear- 
ance singularly youthful and striking. What 
more natural than that any woman's hearfc 
should be rendered subject by it ? There- 
f ore, directly Ida conf essed she had examined 
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the cabinet, it occurred to him that she liad 
found some paper there — ra sonnet, perhaps, 
revealing the tender secret. Viewed in this 
light, it is singular how venial the trans- 
gression appeared. Who is so sternly logical 
as to judge every action on entirely abstract 
grounds, without being even faintly influenced 
by the results which attend it ? 

So he simply said, with a vénérable ogle 
which was intended for a fascinating smile — 

** Ida has donc wrong, my dear Miss Mon- 
tizambert, but she is very sorry for it, so I 
hope you will forgive her, and as you will 
•doubtless wish to read those papers alone, 
I had better take my departnre." 

Miss Montizambert was rather shocked that 
any gentleman should présume to address her 
by an endearing appellation, but remembering 
that military men were allowed privilèges, 
which Society refused to mère civilians, she 
replied with languid politeness — 

" Since it is your désire. Major Lascelles, 
1 shall not enforce any severer punishmenfc 
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upon your nièce, than the translation of an 
Italian poem into French, and the composi- 
tion of two essays — one on * The Principles of 
Good Taste,* the other on ' The Duty of Every 
Young Lady to Surrender Her own Crude 
Opinions (if she has any) and to Accept Those 
Generally Held in Good Society.' " 

Major Lascelles bowed ; the idea of Miss 
Montizambert's affection still having dominion 
over him, he thought it not improbable that 
the allusion to good taste, was a satirical 
référence to the size of his boots, aod sighed 
over the fact that he had forgotten to put on 
a tighter pair, as good meu sigh over an 
opportunity of moral greatness lost for ever. 
Ida felt greatly relieved, and immediately 
thought how delightful it would be to horrify 
Miss Montizambert, by giving expression ta 
heretical sentiments in the essays demanded 
of her. Miss Montizambert, as little suspect- 
îng thethoughts of the nièce as thé reflec- 
tions of the uncle, continued — 

" With regard to the papers so strangely 
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discovered, they must hâve belonged to the 
lady (I believe her name was Levere, though 
I had not the honour of knowîng her per- 
sonally) who occupied this house before ifc 
became Athens Villa — and mine. Perhaps, 
Major Lascelles, if yoa can spare a îew 
minutes longer, you will stay and hear thèse 
papers read ; your counsel may be of value 
to me. I am quite ignorant of their contents 
— in fact I never suspected that my cabinet 
had a secret drawer until to-day." 

The Major readily assented. He cared 
nothing for long f orgotten documents, but he 
reflected that he might as well hear them as 
do anything else, and he saw in this act of 
confidence a new confirmation of the belief 
that Miss Montizambert secretly loved him. 

So he listened with merely a languid in- 
terest to the first part of the letter. Those 
expressions of bitter suffering he did not 
understand, but he pardoned them, consider- 
ing that they were to women what oaths were 
to men. At the first mention of the name of 
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Renetta, however, he started with unafiected 
surprise, and began to listen with quite a 
new interest. Before the conclusion of the 
letter he had forgotten ail about his large 
boots, his youtbful appearance and Miss 
Montizambert's love. 

This was évident even to that lady, whose 
perceptions were not remarkablj keen, for 
when she had finished her deliberate reading, 
she said in no little astonishment — 

" The letter seems to hâve singularly 
affected you. Do you know any of the in- 
dividuals of whom it speaks ? " 

" Know them, madam, I should rather 
think I did. 1 hâve known Fred Renetta for 
thirty years. And it's a shame, madam — if 
you were not a lady, I should say it was a 
devilish shame — he has never heard of his 
daughter s existence ; and, but for a singular 
chain of chances, he never would hâve 
heard." 

Ida uttered an involuntary word of 
sympathy. Miss Montizambert, greatly 
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shocked, that her ears and the ears of a 
maiden under her charge, should be corrupted 
by a profane expression, fanned herself» 
sighed, and was silent. 

** If yon'U allow me to take the letter away, 
madam," resumed the Major, in a somewhat 
calmer voice, " I will find Renetta and show 
it to him at once. Do you know where Miss 
Levere is Uving now ? " 

Miss Montizambert sighed as often as levers 
are poetically supposed to do. Like most of 
her accomplishments, however, it was an art 
carried to a high degree of proficiency. Thus 
her sigh might express regret, or despondency, 
consciousness of moral rectitude in herself, or 
perception of frailty in others. On the pré- 
sent occasion it evinced a tranquil acceptance 
of Divine purposes, as she answered softly — 
" Miss Levere died six years ago." 
" Are any of her relations living ?" 
" Not that I am aware of . I will, however, 
make enqniries. Major Lascelles, and obtain 
any information for you that I can." 
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" Thank you. Perhaps, Miss Montizam- 
bert, you would hâve no objection to entrustr 
ing me with this letter for a little while.'* 
" I shall bave mucb pleasure in doing so.*' 
The Major expressed bis thanks, and left 
Athens Villa with tbe papers in his pocket. 
Miss Montizambert went to examine tbe 
ruffled serenity of her cabinet before lunch, 
during which silent and stately repast, Ida 
was divided between thoughts of the blind 
^rl, whose life her thoughtlessness had so 
strangely influenced, and considérations of 
how much enjoyment might, with compara- 
tive safety be obtained, by the insertion in 
the required essays, of some irreverent 
spéculations on the infallibility of Society, and 
a few seemingly innocent confessions of 
heterodox taste. 




CHAPTER XVI. 



A LOVE POEM. 



Tt is not remarkablj difl&cult to be heroic for 
an hour — for strength is tested far more 
accurately by a continued strain, than by a 
single blow. There are many menwho would 
unliesitatingly lay down their lives for a 
cause, in wliich they would be very unwilling 
to endure the fatigue of drudgery — who 
would die for a woman, but who regard it as 
whoUy impossible to be serene when the 
soup is too sait, or the salmon underdone. 

Constance had found it dijficult to resist 
Lord Ravenhurst's pleadings — to utter 
words that sounded heartless — to end a com- 
panionship which she had in its original form 
highly prized ; but she found it harder still 
to face the daily conséquences of her action. 
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Her mother said little beyond the assertion 
that if Constance had known what it was ta 
hâve weak nerves, she would hâve behaved 
in a more dutîf ul way ; but her father was 
bîtterly disappointed, and ont of the abund- 
ance of the heart his mouth spoke veiy 
freely. 

It is scarcely necessary to record what he 
said, repeated reproaches seem to the person 
reproaching logical and forcible ; to the 
person reproached un just and inconsistent; 
while to disinterested judges they generally 
appear only wordy and dull. There is a 
decided similarity,too, between most addresses 
of this kind, so that répétition would probably 
be tedious. Do y ou remember what you said, 
reader, to your daughter when she refused ta 
marry your friend, the banker, or to your son 
when he seriously thought of asking a poor 
governess to become his wife ? If you do 
remember the opinions you then expressed, 
you will not find it difficult to understand the 
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ténor of the conversation, in which for some 
time Mr. Vivian thought well to freelj in- 
dulge. 

Constance bore thèse reproaches silently 
at first, but finding they did not cease, would 
occasionally reply in a few words of quiet 
sarcasm, which at length effectually silenced 
her father. 

" It's of no use talking to women," he said 
one night to his wife, " they never can 
see the force of any argument. I used to 
think Constance was différent to other girls, 
but she's just as hard to manage as any of 
them, I can't understand her." 

And in this admission James Vivian spoke 
more wisely than was his habit, he could not 
understand her. Where self-conceit is 
vigorous and active, mental eyesight is not 
likely to be strong ; and though " most of us 
would admit there are anomalies, mysteries 
and secrets, in the breast of a child that 
would hâve baffled the genius of Shakespeare 
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to clearly define or accurately classify, we con- 
sider ourselves perfectly compétent to subject 
anj human mind tio the pitiless analjsis of 
our piercing pénétration. 

How was it likely — seeing that it is only by 
breadth of view that accuracyin judgmentof 
the simplest fact becomes possible— that a 
man like James Vivian should understand his 
daughter ? The heart of a young girl, made 
imperious by continuai homage, and selfish 
by narrowing influence, yet rich in talent and 
rapidity of sympathy, with vague aspirations 
after some idéal good, and an almost inûnit-e 
capacity of révérence and worship — this 
would be a problem to the most disceming 
considération — it was a mystery without a 
due to a man with as little imagination as an 
alderman, who guided his life by prudent 
calculations of profit and loss as faitbfully as 
devout Mohammedans obey the preoepts of 
the Koran. 

Constance was a problem to herself as well 
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as to others. Hers was not the strongest type 
of character, which at once perceives the true 
course, and foUows it with unwavering déter- 
mination of self reliance. The necessity for 
guidance, help, and sympathy, almost in- 
séparable froni a nature that is entirely 
womanly, had been leading traits with her 
from childhood, to an extent which f ew, know- 
ing her only as a proud, beautiful, and 
imperious woman, would hâve believed. But 
this guidance had never been hers, and her 
life had been a long struggle towards higher 
beUefs — in appearance utterly futile, in 
reality steadily progressive, till the moment 
when she had resolved to trust her own heart 
rather than the life-withering cant she was 
continually hearing. 

The ** tide in the afFairs of men," of whioh 
Shakespeare speaks, is not always a crisis of 
external events, of opportunities for striking 
actions and évident attainments ; it is often a 
silent struggle fought out in the actor's heart, 
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witboat the aid, tbe svmpatby, or evea the 
suspicion of others. It is idle to deny that 
many, if not most lires expérience such 
momeutcï, but it would be equally vain to 
prétend that such acquired convictions make 
the aftertime easv ; in the ceaseless warfare 
of life, no victorv, however brilliant, can end 
the campaign, 's^ve tbe victoiy wÙcIi men 
call defeat — the victorv of death. 

Constance had conquered the misérable 
creeds which had cramped and narrowed her 
nature, even while she struggled against 
them, but thèse higher convictions, thèse 
nobler forms of life had yet to bo tested by 
actual expérience. 

Some days after lier pai'tiug with Lord 
Ravenhurst, she calleJ upon Lionel Vivian 
once more; she found him this time not 
evolving dreamy mélodies fron^ the old Amati, 
but examining and destroying papers, one of 
which he crushed up at her entrance, blush- 
ing like a detected school-girl. 
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" I have brought your book back, Uncle 
Lionel," she said, wondering why he should 

be so anxious to hide any paper from her. 

" Have you read it ? " 

" Every word." 

" What do you think of it ? " 

Constance was silent, but on his repeating 
the question she said — 

" I can't criticise it like any other book. 
There are faults in it, I suppose. I noticed 
some irregularities in the rhyme and the 
rhythm now and then, but I did not stop to 
think of thera as T read, and I cannot give 
them even their true place now." 

"Whynot, dear?'' 

'' Because I read it humbly and reverently, 
and felt it to be high above me." 

" Wbat do you imagine the author to be 
like ? " said Lionel, yielding to an impulse of 
curiosity. 

" I never thought of him," she answered, 
quickly ; then after a little reflection, she 
added — " And I cannot even fancy what he 
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is like now. If I could see him I would 
thank him for his book, but I do net long to 
see him. It would haif destroy the strange 
charm of his writings if I found their author 
weak or unworthy, or even living a common- 
place life like other meu." 

A quick thought passed through Lioners 
mind that he would tell her who Edward was, 
that he would bring them together, and then 
perhaps — but many considérations checked 
him, even before he remembered that she 
was not free. 

"How is Lord Ravenhurst, dear?" hesaid. 

Constance hesitated, and then told him ail, 
what she and Claude had been to each other 
in childhood, and how she had yielded to his 
pleading, uncertain of her own heart — ail this 
she told him, blaming herself severely, and 
speaking of Claude only in terms of praise 
and affection. 

" It was after one of our quarrels," she 
said, " that I began to read those poems. I 
had been selfish and had been saying things 
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that wounded Claude, and he had called me 
heartless. When I was alone I tried to think 
how it was that we always quarrelled now, 
seeing that we never used to quarrel, and I 
knew it was because I did not really love 
him. But I could not feel sure whether it 
was possible for me to love anyone, until I 
took up that book." 

"Andthen?" 

" And then it seemed as though there were 
a new light shining on every thing ; I f elt that 
if I married Claude, though he is so good and 
true, I should be misérable, and at last should 
end by making him misérable too." 

" Did you tell him so ? " 

" Yes ; it was not easy, but he was noble 
and gênerons, and forgave me every thing. 
Other men might hâve thought me fickle or 
heartless, but he does not." 

" And so y ou hâve parted ? " 

" For ever." 

There was a short silence between them, 
then Lionel said very gently — 
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" You have acted wisely, dear Constance, 
of that I am certain. Of course it is difficult 
for me to understand a young girl's feelings, 
but I saw you had no great love for Lord 
Ravenhurst, and it is only a great love that 
could make marriage for you even justifi- 
able." 

As he spoke he tore in halves the paper he 
held in Lis hand, and as he did so, Constance 
could not help noticing by the broad and 
irregular margin, that it was a manuscript 
poem. 

'' Is that a poem of yours, Uncle Lionel ? " 
she said. 

Finding évasion difficult, Lionel said rather 
nervously — 

" Some foolish verses of mine, that I ought 
to have destroyed long ago." 

"Do let me see them." 

" No, they are weak and foolish ; I am 
ashamed of them." 

But Constance's attempts at persuasion 
were rarely in vain, so af ter a great deal of 
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coaxing she at last induced him to show lier 
the paper, and joining the halves of it 
together, she read in LioneFs clear hand- 
writing as foUows : — 



As some swif t stream rolls onward to the ooean, 
The hurrying people in the streets below, 

PasB by my window. With unwearied motion, 
Like dreamland*s pageantry they corne and go. 

Scaroe one among their number is so lonely, 

But somewhere throbs a heart he knows hîs own ; 

While I hold fellowship with shadows only, 
For evermore f orgotten and alone. 

The thonght stong once ; bat now I smile at pity, 
For memories are f riends ; and of t it seems 

As though the fevered life of this great city, 
Were less substantial than the world of dreams. 

I hâve my books — to me their faded covers 
Are fairer than the gilt the world can bny. 

For with the constancy of faithful lovera, 
We hâve grown old together — ^they and I. 

My meerschamn, toc, I deem a costly treasnre, 
For pleasant honrs hâve richly stained its bowl, 

lis blue wreaths are the incense douds of Pleasore, 
And form fair pictures as away they roll. 

And here's my microscope — its révélations 
Eclipse the legends of a fairy's ring : 

A leaf becomes a world with many nations, 
And Art is hnmbled by an inseofs wing. 
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M7 violin await8 the toaoh of fing^n, 
That bave caressed it long and lored it well ; 

And when I hear its mnrmared voioe, there lîngers 
Upon mj listening heart a mystio apell. 

Ifc aings serenely, and it langhs with gladness, 
Then with a ohang^ing cadence moans and wails, 

Like a hofc boyhood, wild with love and sadness, 
Wbich, throDgh the greatness of its passion — ^f ails. 

And somethnes when the sof test notes are djing, 
Of Bome wild minor fancy, faint and low, 

I hear — ^no more the old Amati's sighing, 
But a sweet voice I loved long years ago. 

Old memories, like sommer winds, sweep o*er me, 
Words spoken — songs that long ago were sung. 

And in the twilight dim she stands before me, 
Still in her nnchanged beanty, f air and yoong. 

I hear the ripple of her girlish langhter, 

I watch the flatter of her chestnnt hair, 
Love is the spirit*s life ; what foUows after 

Is little else than weariness and care. 

My life has f ailed. In sweet illosiTe vision 
My boyish fancy watched the fat are shine — 

Time oroshes airy hope and bright ambition, • 
Bat love elades his toach with strength divine. 

It n^tters little uow what fate betide me. 
If sonlight smile or winds aroand me moan, 

For while her face in dreams is still beside me, 
'Tis yain to think me friendless or alone. 

i 

"You hâve other friends than shadows 
now, dear Uncle Lionel, hâve y ou not ? 
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said Constance gently, as she laid the paper 
down. 

*^ Yes, darling," lie said, " I hâve you, 
while you will honour an old man with your 
companionsliip." 

There was a long pause, and then Constance 
whispered — - 

" Was she very beautiful ?" 

Lionel opened the desk before him, took 
ont his sacred relies and showed them to her. 
Constance kissed the treasured sketch, and 
as she handed it back to him, looked into his 
face with the quiet sympathy of one who 
holds a secret, the knowledge of which will 
be a bond of union for ever ; but they said 
nothing more of the verses or their thème, 
nor was it till long afterwards that Constance 
heard whom Lionel had loved, or how love 
had initiated him into sufFering. 

END OF VOL. I. 
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